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Reading Materials 1948 


GEORGE 


Reading materials meant the Elson Readers when began teach- 
ing that one-room rural school North Dakota. was reared 
the Brooks Readers, but someone summer school said the new 
son Readers were wonderful. The and “wonderful” were all 
took. pupils and read the Elson Readers with snug complacency. 


And knew exactly how use these materials. pupils 
ied” the daily assignments silently while other grades recited other 
subjects. During the 10-12 minutes set aside for each the eight 
reading classes, the pupils proved they had “covered” their reading 
lesson barking accurately the pronunciation each word the 
sentence two allotted the “slow” pupil and the paragraph two 
allotted the “fast.” 


The aim, course, was “to cover” the particular book for the 
particular grade. some the pupils the book during the 
first week school, much the better. They could “review” the 
book for the rest the year. This procedure practically guaranteed 
recognition every word the book. also practically guaranteed 
several other things which was then unaware. 


But, what the intervening years have done ideas reading 
materials and procedures! Now know that there are more materials 
for reading than the basal readers. Now know that reading im- 


portant—but not nearly important living. 1948 would not 
the Reading Clinic, Pennsylvania State College. 
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teach reading for reading’s sake. concerned now with the role 
reading human growth and development—in human welfare— 
human happiness. Now know that both the materials and the 
process reading are closely interrelated and that one aspect can en- 
hance detract from the effectiveness the other. 


1948 realize that experience and thinking are basic 
guage development and that reading but one aspect language 
usage—and not the most important. Instead spending most 
time teaching reading and writing did 1920, would now 
emphasize doing, thinking, speaking, and listening—if could get 
back that little schoolhouse the prairies atone for early 
crimes. 


Now, there are many more—and such varied materials that 
would want consider the category materials for teaching read- 
ing. would want, for example, materials guide under- 
standing the growth and development children. Knowing that 
wouldn’t have time read ponderous tomes, would want copies 
such short, readable pamphlets as: 


Know Your Child, Frances Martin; 
Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, Inc., 
105 Fifth Avenue, New York (25 cents). 


How Children Develop, Faculty 
the University School; Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio ($1.00) 


The first these two pamphlets answers four questions that 
1948: 

What know about children? 

How can know them better? 

How can guide them? 

What qualifications need guides? 


the second pamphlet, statements like “most 9-, 10-, and 11- 


‘ 
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year-olds are ready for program which gives them many opportuni- 
ties make their own decisions and face the consequences their 
mistakes where these consequences are not too serious,” help with 
the process teaching. 


addition material the natural growth and development 

children would also want copy the chart, 

Growth and Development Language Arts, 

William Bristow and Margaret Parke; 

Bureau Reference, Research and Statistics, 

the Board Education the City New York, 

110 Livingston St., Brooklyn New York (20 cents). 
Here would find such helpful guideposts for language development 
eight-nine-year-old interested stories about children 
his own age.” With the aid this chart, could more wisely select 


the reading materials for our library, and could more wisely guide 


the reading the children. 
Certainly would want copy 
Pound Prevention, James Hymes; 
New York State Committee Mental Hygiene, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York City (25 cents) 


would need maintain clear perspective—to remind myself 


that teaching human beings. Frequently would want re-read 
bits like: 

You must believe that children want the right thing. There 
are bad ones heart. They all would rather good they could. 
You must know your bones that there always reason children 
cause trouble. Something has happened them make them act the 
way they do. not because they just want bad. 


and 


stick. Smile when your children come school the 
morning. Say hello them individually—If youngster wears new 
sweater, tell him how nice is—Warm your room. Give that per- 
sonal hear every swear word— Don’t pick every gram- 
matical mistake—Let children tell how they feel—Even the friendliest 
teacher must occasionally say children: “Now this has gone far enough 


and has made cross. must stop right are hu- 
man, too. 
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Realizing that reading—that language—plays vital role his- 
tory geography arithmetic, would want 


Design for Elementary Education, John DeBoer 
and Ruth Strickland; Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, Inc., 
105 Fifth Avenue, New York City (50 cents). 


This pamphlet would help with 
Key concepts modern school practice. 
New directions social education. 
Communication the Elementary School. 
Organizing program for the primary grades 
and for the middle grades. 


1920 schedule skipped along subjects 10-15 minute in- 
tervals. 1948 would like try pattern similar the one sug- 
gested page this pamphlet. 


would also want the following pamphlets help under- 


stand and guide children: 
Discipline, George Sheviakov and Fritz 
Department Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington (50 cents). 


Understanding Juvenile Delinquency; 

Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, (15 cents). 


Good Education for oung Children; 

New York State Council for Early Childhood Education 
Box 98, Queens College, Flushing, New York (60 
cents 

Helping Our oung Children Learn; 

Board Education the City New York, 

110 Livingston St., Brooklyn New York (15 cents). 


There are many books would like use references devel- 
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oping reading program, but there’s that time element. again 
would rely Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, Inc., pamphlet: 
Teaching Reading the Elementary School, 
Staff the Maury School, Richmond, Virginia; 
Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, Inc., 
105 Fifth Avenue, New York City (25 cents). 
antidote for years traditional teaching, would need, 
every now and then, review from the pamphlet such statements as: 
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The more vital the experiences children have, the more interesting 
things they do, the better the children read. 


Basic good reading program constantly growing library. 
The reading materials should close life and grow out chil- 
dren’s living. 

The child slow learning read should not forced into dif- 
ferent quality process because his slower development. the con- 

trary, effort should spent providing for him greater variety 

interesting materials over longer period time. 

keep with the latest thinking child growth and develop- 
ment and language usage and development, would subscribe 
these two indispensable magazines: 

Childhood Education; Association for Childhood 
Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 


Elementary English; National Council Teachers 
English, 211 West 68th Street, 
Chicago 21, Illinois ($3.00). 


Book lists would figure prominently among the materials would 
want use. would watch for such lists Elementary English and 
Childhood Education. would read the reviews juvenile books 
Sunday papers. addition the book lists the association for 
Childhood Education and the National Council the Teachers 
English, would also have desk: 

Character Formation Though Books; 
Catholic University America Press, 
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Reading Ladders for Human Relations; 
American Council Education, 

744 Jackson Place, 

Washington, (15 cents) 


Because the size salary, and because they are helpful, 
would make use all the free helpful materials disseminated 
various book companies. Heath’s The Packet, Charles Merrill’s 
Education Today Notebook Bulletin, Scott, Foresman’s The Supervi- 
Notebook and Ginn and Company’s Contributions Reading 
are choice and representative the materials book companies are de- 
veloping for teachers. Yes—some teachers fear the commerical as- 
pects such materials. don’t. Maybe the companies develop the 
materials make money. Well, farmers sell eggs, butter and grain 
for the same reason. Just choose which the farmer’s products 
want, can use the desirable, helpful portions the materials 
the book companies develop. 


All during the year, pupils and would the alert for 
free materials that could use effectively our work. The Instruc- 
tor provides addresses many sources materials. would find 
more the magazines read for pleasure. Our little library, made 


part from magazines and newspapers from home would certain- 
yield sources for such materials. 


addition the newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, catalogs 
and books the pupils would bring from home, would subscribe 
such children’s magazines as: 

Jr.; 3420 West Capitol Drive, 

Milwaukee Wisconsin ($5.00) 

Jack and Jill; Curtis Publishing Company 
Independence Square, 

Philadelphia Pennsylvania ($2.50) 
Highlights for Children; 

East Long Street, 

Columbus, Ohio ($4.00) 
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Yes, would use basal readers—and workbooks, but not used 
them 1920. Now individual pupils would use individual selections, 
those selections contributed the child’s knowledge, pleasure, 
skill. The children and would spend much less time barking 
words and much more time discussing and evaluating the materials 
had read. 


our classwork would write, read, and talk about: our ex- 
perience charts, letters, minutes what did, surveys might 
undertake, evaluation books had read, reports work 
home, movies and television programs had seen, and music and 
radio programs had heard. would read the stories and reports 
had written our work groups the better understand the re- 
ciprocal relationship writing and reading and speaking and 
listening—the better learn how make constructive criticisms— 
the better learn the satisfaction sharing. 


would secure some the reading materials developed the 
Bureau School Service the University Kentucky for the rural 
peoples Kentucky. After reading these materials might decide 
that could use advantage the information sent out our own 
Agricultural College and from the United States Department Ag- 
riculture. These materials would enable understand our rural 
culture and show how could improve various aspects our 
life the prairies. The Public Affairs Pamphlets published the 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., East 38th Street, New York 16, 
and the Problems American Life Pamphlets sold the A., 
1201 Sixteenth Street, W., Washington, would provide in- 
formation that would widen our horizons. 


would bring pupils selections had found own re- 
creational reading. For instance, might re-reading Key Largo, 
now that the cinema version being shown. would again ex- 
cited the lines the prologue that explain why one American lad 
thought Democracy was ideal worth dying for, and would 
amazed Anderson’s prophecy: 
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Yes but die 

then know men will never give in; 

then know something 

the race men, 

because even had it— 

and hero. 

And that means the Hitlers and the Mussolinis 
Always lose the end— 

force loses the long run, and the spirit wins, 
whatever spirit is. 

Anyway it’s the thing that says 

better sit here with the moon 

and hold them off while can. 

have believe 

something the world that evil— 
have believe there’s something the world 
that would rather die than accept injustice— 
something positive for good— 

I'll die inside. 


Maybe would discuss the selection—maybe wouldn’t. That 
would depend upon the children’s reactions. Maybe would read 


prologue—maybe the whole play. Many activities could come 
from the reading. 


very sure these days intergroup tensions. would 


sometime get around using Oscar Ameringer’s words from his 
book, You Don’t Weaken: 


That there are many different racial characteristics, personal 
traits, philosophies, notions, faiths, prejudices, and predilections 
this human menagerie always astonishing. Yet soon learned 
that under the skin are all alike, each mixture good, bad and 
indifferent. result this lesson about the oneness the hu- 
man species, could never the years come accept the notion 
that the checkerboard life composed black and white 
squares, conveniently designated devils and angels; even when 
the great madness 1914-18 swept many kindly, decent people 
into the whirlpool nationalistic hatred, never could think 
Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, Russians, Englishmen, Americans 
different species. When read this that great victory which 
many hundred thousand hated enemies had bit the dust, could 


not rejoice. Those dead men were the kind youth had been, 
matter what their country. 
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There are good people. There are bad people. Take 
tribe, nation, individual, are human beings, and while that 
might the worst thing that can said about any animal, 
what are—human beings, each fighting the battle the Lord 
with the demon Nature planted our hearts, minds, and tissues. 
are, Goethe said himself, good and bad Nature. 


Yes, 1948, would want reading materials that help under- 
stand that are living momentous time the world’s history, 
and that important for direct the current events the 
direction life and happiness for all humans everywhere. 


And would read poems—sometimes poems that had writ- 
ten. might read our poems chorically—laughing over Christo- 
pher Robin and his the majesty “The 
the Ballad for Americans—enjoying the beauty, 
the feeling and the significance the world’s store poetic 
expression. Never would the pupils memorize the poems. Yet 
sure that many pupils would want memorize many the 
poems read. 


would use books like Let’s Out Doors help under- 
stand and appreciate the flora and fauna the prairies. Fun with 
Science and Fun with Chemistry would help understand the age 
which live. Farmer Boy and Little House the Prairie would 
bring insight into our way life the prairies. Mother the 
Most Beautiful Woman the World would help children under- 
stand why their mothers could not look like Marlene Dietrich 
Betty Grable and all that mothers must North Dakota 
farms. would read The Hundred Dresses could understand 
how felt rejected and called liar. 


cannot begin enumerate all the books would read, but 
always would using the materials that liked the process 
that learned from that were better 
people because had read. 
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Selecting A\ppropriate Reading 
Materials 


LESTER AND VIOLA 


Choosing the right text difficult task. Many teachers are dis- 
appointed when the book their choice does not measure 
their expectations. Consequently, common question among teachers 
is: How you choose book? Most teachers rely upon subjective 
opinion when selecting materials, mainly because they have other 
practical method hand. the choice texts, other teaching 
situations, pedagogical efficiency increased supplementing 
pinion with objective measures wherever possible. 


Considerable attention has been given factors that cause, and 
methods determining, the difficulty reading materials. the 
purpose this discussion review briefly some the work this 
field, and make some practical suggestions for selecting texts and 
supplementary reading materials. 


Factors Difficulty 


The difficulty textbooks and supplementary reading con- 
cern teachers regardless grade subject matter. problem 
college, high school, primary, and intermediate grades. 


Unfortunately students differ widely their reading skills 
that one text may too difficult for some and too easy for others 
the same class. the book too hard, progress will hindered; 
too easy, the student may loose interest and have insufficient 
mental stimulation keep him “on his toes.” While difficulty 
reading due mainly vocabulary, other factors such adapta- 


bility, organization, illustrations, sentence structure, and format merit 
consideration. 


Clinic, The University Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. 
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Adaptability. Books selected for classroom use should adapta- 
ble the needs the group. The materials should meet the interests 
and experiences children different abilities, varying social 
and economic status, and urban rural background. For example, 
stories rural life may difficult for the city child because they are 
outside his personal experience. then necessary give special 
preparatory instruction order build the concepts necessary 
for meaningful reading. Likewise, the rural child may find stories 
about city life equally difficult. 


Regional differences also influence the difficulty reading. For 
instance, the story Cinder” Along the more dif- 
ficult for the child South Florida than for northern children. The 
Florida child likely have had experience with coal fuel 
that leaves black cinders; the ashes may have seen the fireplace 
are gray, not black. Neither familiar with stories ice-cutting 
maple sugar. Such concepts have taught before reading 
based these experiences becomes meaningful. Obviously stories 
tropical life need special teaching emphasis for children other 
sections. interesting that there tendency for school readers 
better adapted the experiences children northern sec- 
tions. Apparently the North furnishes large number the authors, 
who write from their own regional interests and experiences. 


Reading learn beyond one’s experience is, course, desirable. 
The important consideration here the fact that such reading 
more difficult and requires definite teaching concepts. The child 
with poor imaginative imagery finds this type reading especially 
difficult. 


Knowing what about individual differences, incon- 
ceivable that any one text could ever meet the instructional needs 
all schools all times and all places. book should examined 
with the background the pupils mind relative previous ex- 


Series, Second Reader Level New York, John Winston Co. 
1940, 
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periences, concepts, and achievements. other words, the text 


should, nearly possible, meet the needs the group who are 
use it. 


Organization. Poor organization book, organization 
text that does not follow the instructional plans the teacher, adds 
confusing the child. Children thrive organization, 
routine, and definite plans classroom procedures. The teacher 
text that fails this respect very likely frustrate the pupils. 
choosing text, the teacher should see that the organization the 
book either follows her general teaching outline, can readily 
adapted her plans. 


The amount and quality pictorial material 
important factor determining difficulty. Illustrations should 
simple, clear-cut, colorful, and well-drawn. They should show varie- 
ty, activity, human interest, and supplement and interpret the reading 
content. Visual aids such pictures and graphic illustrations are 
one the easiest and most effective ways building concepts. 
first “reading” the pictures, child discovers the ideas hidden the 
printed words, and reading becomes easy and enjoyable. Studying 
the illustrations again after reading the story excellent way for 
the child “clinch the point.” affords natural means review- 
ing, getting main ideas, organizing, and remembering. general, 
teachers make too little use the illustrative materials the texts. 
Many children and teachers develop idea that “looking the 
pictures” waste time. The better text illustrated, the easier 
comprehend and the more fun read. 


Sentence Structure. Simple sentence structure makes easy reading. 
Sentences should have rhythm and naturalness expression. Ex- 
clamatory phrases and sentences are difficult and should avoided 
the primary reading levels. Until child has learned see the re- 
lationships phrases and clauses the rest the sentence, their 
presence makes reading difficult. Long, involved sentences are dif- 
ficult and tedious reading even for many students the university- 
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graduate level. Variety sentence structure desired long 
adds interest but not difficulty. Both sentence structure and para- 
graph patterns should well-organized, simple, and clear-cut 
the child will have the least possible difficulty getting the author’s 
point. 

Format. The general style get-up book has great deal 
with favorable first-impressions, motivation, and ease reading. 
Everyone gravitates toward attractive book, has choice. 
Small type, double columns page, and highly glossed paper are 
especially avoided. The pages should not appear “crowded,” 
should have adequate space between the lines, and uniform margins 
and indentations. Broken lines across around illustrations make 
difficult reading. Reading easier there liberal use made 
headings, subheadings, section and paragraph titles, and chapter out- 
lines. Teaching facilitated good glossary, index, suggested re- 
ferences, study questions, appendix, teachers’ manual and supple- 
mentary materials such workbooks, pictures, charts and 


Principles Learning. Difficulty reading materials also af- 
fected the use made certain principles learning. The oftener 
idea repeated, the easier learn. Therefore, not only vo- 
cabulary, but the main points remembered should adequately 
repeated the text insure retention. The more variéd and in- 
teresting the repetitions, the more readily they are mastered. 


The length learning-time relation the comprehensiveness 
the text another factor worth considering. Handing out chem- 
istry text, designed take care nine months course, pupils 
six-weeks summer session baffling and discouraging. other 
words, reduce the difficulty, choose book study materials 
which are commensurate with the amount time given the sub- 
ject. 

Vividness first impressions factor learning that explains 
why the book, easy reading, should have fast-moving, read- 
able, attractive introduction and first chapters. Well-motivated and 
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satisfying reading experiences materially influence the ease with 
which book read. 


Many learning factors not inherent book construction also 
influence difficulty: vision and hearing impairments, nervous and 
emotional tensions, poor health, immaturity, etc. important 
consider these individual differences within class when choosing 
reading materials. 


Determining Vocabulary 


all the factors that contribute the difficulty reading ma- 
terials, vocabulary appears major importance. Different 
methods, all the way from complicated formulas studying the first 
letter words, have been used determine vocabulary difficulty. 
Frequency-of-use usually the basis measuring difficulty. Word 
lists Thorndike (16), Gates(6), Dolch (4), and Durrell (5) 
are based this method. 


Frequency-of-Use. The frequency-of-use technique assumes that 
the words used most often are the easiest learn. That this not 
necessarily true has been demonstrated Wheeler (18), who 
studied the rate learning under conditions controlled experi- 
mentation. This study showed that some the most frequently used 
words the Thorndike and Gates Lists are the most difficult 
learn, require special teaching emphasis and repetition. How- 
ever, since the only word lists extensive enough practical 
book analysis are those compiled the frequency-of-use basis, the 
lists Thorndike and Gates are most widely used. These lists have 
become practically standard vocabulary for texts and readers. 
result, educators ask whether books will get too easy, and whether 
advisable limit development vocabulary the exclusive 
use such lists. Teachers are finding that “standaradized” vocabu- 
lary makes easier learning, and frequent revisions the lists take 
care the second question. 

Other Methods. Other methods vocabulary analysis include 
(1) determining the number different concepts rather than num- 
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ber words used, (2) determining overlapping vocabularies, (3) 
percentage polysyllabic words, and (4) relation the number 
different words the total used, suggesting that books having 
the wider range vocabulary are certain more difficult. 


Formulas for Determining Difficulty. Formulas for determining 
the difficulty reading materials have been developed Lewerenz 
(9), Gray and Leary (7), Morphett, Weedon and Washburne (11), 
Lorge (10), and Yoakam (20). Scorecards, which need further 
developing, are suggested Spache (15). these techniques, 
those Washburne and Yoakam appear the most practical. 
Both are based the process tabulating word samplings, grading 
them according the Thorndike Word List, and applying formula 
which result single grade-placement index. 


Formulas which result single grade-placement index appear 
technically sound, but they not meet the requirements actual 
teaching situations. The grade-placement index misleading 
the actual difficulty level. Washburne interprets the grade-place- 
ment index “the school grade which child’s reading score 
standard test should correspond read the book easily and 
with Teachers know from experience the fallacy this 
interpretation. Betts has indicated that the reading score stand- 
ard test may represent, not the independent even instructional 
reading level the child, but rather the frustration level. states, 
“In general, standardized tests may expected rate those pupils 
from one four grades above their manifest achievement 
The working conditions which achievement tested approximate 
the maximum effort the child, pace that impractical expect 


ordinary reading situations. The fact that child makes fifth 


gtade standard test indicates that, while can read this 
level under the pressure the test situation, probably will fall 
considerably under that index his ordinary reading activities; prac- 
tically the fifth grade level will give him reading difficulty. 

Morphett, and others (11). 

Betts (2) 441. 
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Neither does the single grade-placement index give the teacher 
the help she should have adapting the book the needs her 
class. She should know from the book analysis which children the 
group will need special pre-reading instruction word meanings 
and sight vocabulary, which children will find the book too difficult, 
which children are likely profit from using the book with the 
teacher’s help, and which children can read the book independently. 

The technique used Yoakam averaging the difficulty 
the words also misleading. this basis, the index difficulty 
represents the frustration level least half the class. Only the 


best readers the group are likely successful with material 
selected the Yoakam index. 


The System. The University Miami Reading Clinic 
uses technique similar other systems, but having advantage 
its simplicity and broader interpretive possibilities. The first step 
the system tabulate around thousand words from 
page samples five ten page intervals, depending upon the 
length the book. Sheets for this purpose may set alpha- 
betizing adequate spaces for writing and tabulating the different 
words, using the Winnetka Chart for Determining Grade 
Placement Children’s Books (11). This chart has the 1500 com- 
monest words printed, ready for alphabetical tabulating, and also 
space arranged for listing the uncommon words. saves the 
setting tabulation sheets, and has helpful suggestions for deter- 
mining what derivatives should tabulated. 


Tabulating this manner has advantage over the Yoakam 
technique underlining words the books and counting them upon 
the margins, because results much more material for analysis. 
From the tabulation simple matter figure almost glance 
the number different words used, number words used only once, 
number repetitions, polysyllabic words, proper nouns, contract- 
ions, etc. Even though such detailed analysis very helpful for the 
teacher working out instructional plans for using book, not 
necessary for ordinary grade-placement reading materials. 
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The second step consists determining the grade-placement 
the words tabulated. This done giving each tabulated word the 
grade placement rating given the Thorndike Wordbook 
Twenty Thousand Words (15). With little practice, possible 
identify the common words easily. Since the uncommon words 
will constitute only small proportion the total, they are quickly 
found looking them the wordbook. 


With the grade value placed each tabulated word, the third 
step count the number words each grade level. Set these 
results table and figure the percentage words each grade 
level, illustrated the accompanying sample table. 


From this table interpretations may read that are very mean- 
ingful the teacher. For example, since fifty-six percent, roughly 
half the words this book are Grade and level, evident 
that the average difficulty level about grade III. However, 
know that far vocabulary concerned the average third grade 
child more than likely frustrated when attempts read 
this book. well established principle teaching that the child 
should know 90% the vocabulary the materials uses in- 
structional reading, and least the vocabulary meets 
his independent reading.” 

Since the average child should meet more than 10% new 
words studying this book, evident that this material suitable 
for instruction Grades VII-VIII and above. also easy see 
that, the child using the book for independent reading should meet 
more than new words, the independent reading level this 
book Grade and above. 


reading level: “The highest reading level which the indi- 
vidual can read with full understanding and freedom from mechanical dif- 
ficulties.” 


Instructional level: “The highest reading level which systematic instruc- 
tion can initiated.” 
Frustration level: “The reading level where the individual thwarted 


baffled the language (i.e. vocabulary, structure, sentence length) the 
reading material.” See Betts (2), pp. 438-439. 
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From this analysis the teacher knows she can use the book satis- 
factorily independent reading for the children who have eleventh 
grade better reading ability. She knows that the book suitable 
for instructional purposes for the children who have seventh grade 
better reading ability, and she knows that children with least 
below-seventh grade reading ability will definitely find the vocabu- 
lary too hard. The children who find the vocabulary burden too dif- 
ficult will limited their comprehnsion that, forced read 
the book, they may develop tensions, nervousness, poor study habits, 
confused and incorrect imagery, false ideas, disinterest, day-dreaming, 
errors thinking, lack confidence, and general teaching be- 
havior problems. 


Grade Per cent 
1&2 213 56.0 
155 
21.0 
7&8 9.2 
5.8 
5.3 
4.6 
Total 1110 


Average difficulty level; Grade III 
Instructional levels: Grades VII-VIII 
Independent reading level: Grades and above. 


SAMPLE TABLE. Analysis the vocabulary “The Story 
Swiss Mountain Brook” Jean Jaques Pfister, showing 
the percentage words that fall within each grade Level ac- 


cording the Thorndike Wordbook Twenty Thousand 
Words. 
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This type vocabulary analysis enables the teacher adjust 
her reading materials the individual needs her class. gives 
her index what expect achievement from each pupil 
the group who reads the book. For example, from the analysis 
the accompanying table, she knows that the pupils her class who 
have eleventh grade better reading abilities will need special 
instruction studying the book, but the pupils who have below 
seventh grade reading abilities will need varying degrees help 
they are required use the book. Some the children may need 
have the material read aloud, and have words and concepts taught 
them before they can derive any benefit from studying the book. 
Many educational casualties are attributable textbooks that are too 
difficult. least half the average class need special help order 


enjoy success content subjects taught with one-text-for-all teach- 
ing methods. 


Let repeat that, while vocabulary the primary factor dif- 
ficulty reading material, other factors enter into the picture. With 
the objective analysis vocabulary background, easy 
make subjective appraisal the other factors difficulty already 
mentioned. The teacher who forms the habit analyzing her teach- 
ing materials will find that, filing each analysis, she will soon 
have valuable data for choosing supplementary reading materials. 
easy matter compare the various analyses find which 
books best supplement one another vocabulary burden. The books 


with the greatest overlap vocabulary are obviously the best suited 
for supplementary reading. 


Efficiency teaching materially increased when teacher takes 
time prepare her course instruction thoroughly. valuable part 
this preparation the analysis her classroom reading materials. 
Advantages this procedure provide basis, not only for choosing 
texts, but for adapting them the individual needs the group. 
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English the students our English classes talking and reading and 
writing about the great ideas which they live and what the 


moment the great ideas imply for community and selves and uni- 
verse. 


Clara Molendyk 
English Quarterly, Spring 1948 
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The Personal and Social Values 
Reading 


NILA BANTON 


Research not voluminous regard the personal and social 
values which may derived from reading. Belief such values 
always has been accepted without question. much credence has 
been placed this assumption, that through the centuries one 
was moved probe into its possibilities for statistical evidence. 
only the very recent annals research that one finds data bearing 
upon this important aspect reading, and then more often than not 
the data come by-product rather than result direct inquiry 
into the existence and extent reading values, per se. 


Numerous investigations have proved that children and adults 
glean meanings from printed symbols. For the purpose ascertain- 
ing evidence personal and social values, however, need ex- 
tend the inquiry further. need find out what effects these 
meanings gleaned through reading have changing thinking, atti- 
tudes, and behavior, for only such mental modifications are made, 
can reading content result personal and social value. 


Personal Values 


Let begin with the simple question, “Does reading change 
people Reduced our field special interest, might ask, 
“Does reading change children all?” 


seeking some light regard whether not reading con- 
tent does effect any mental changes children, the ask- 
teachers grades four through eight five schools different 
geographical settings gather some data. Each teacher asked her 


address given the meeting the National Conference Research 
English Atlantic City, February 24, 1948. 


and well-known authority reading. 
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pupils they remembered any book, story, poem which had 
changed their thinking attitudes any way; so, write about 
it. Five hundred two these children’s responses resulted from the 
inquiry. analysis these responses revealed that 60.7 per cent 
the cases, changes attitudes had taken place result read- 
ing. few the responses, 9.2 per cent the total, indicated 
changes behavior resulting from reading. Nearly one-third the 
children (30.1 per cent them) told revised thinking that had 
come about result information which corrected clarified 
concepts, which yielded new concepts entirely. 


interesting fact revealed this study was that, with one 
exception, two children any one room mentioned the same 
book one which had changed their thinking attitudes. Practical- 
many different titles were mentioned any one room there 
were children who responded. This one indication, least, that 
reading values are personal and individual; not all books affect all 
individuals the same way. 


very significant series studies having with the effects 
reading adults was reported Waples, Berelson and Bradshaw. 
These authors state five different types effects which reading may 
have people. quote: 

The more easily distinguishable types group effect might include the 

following: the instrumental effect (e.g., fuller knowledge prac- 

tical problem and greater competence deal with the prestige 
effect (e.g., relief inferiority feeling reading what increases self-ap- 
the reinforcement effect reinforcement at- 
titude conversion another attitude toward controversial 

the aesthetic effect (e. g., obtaining aesthetic experience from spec- 

imens literary art).’ ‘and (5) the respite effect finding relief 

from tensions reading whatever offers pleasant 

al. seem believe that the major motives for reading 
are obtain these effects. Presumably, then, the light this 
assumption, the individual would find that reading valuable which 
would produce the effect which was seeking any one time. 


The value reading achievement contributing factor 


j 
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mental health has shown through indirectly the results several 
investigations dealing with remedial reading problems. While 
have clear-cut evidence whether reading difficulty causes 
have rather generally arrived the conclusion that reading disability 
frequently associated with emotional instability. Several have found 
that the symptoms personality maladjustment tend decrease 
disappear reading success Such findings would seem 
indicate that successful mastery the reading process benefit 
the individual from the standpoint mental health. 


While discussing personal reading values mention should 
made the rather recent use bibliotherapy therapeutic 
measure. Bibliotherapy the direct application reading order 
effect changes character behavior. based the assump- 
tion that certain types books, “prescribed” for certain behavior 
problems because strong similarity between the characters the 
books and the patient, will have curative effect. 


Dr. Thomas gives detailed accounts bibliother- 
apeutic procedure and describes many case studies with whom has 
been used successfully his books “The Nature and Treatment 
Mental Disorders” and “Personal Mental Hygiene.” few other 
studies are trickling through regard the use bibliotherapy, 
which the following representative. 


Sister Mary reports five cases each whom gave evi- 
dence single symptom maladjustment. From three five 
books were recommended each one, books containing stories 
which children experienced similar problems and worked their way 
out them. The investigator reported slight but definite improve- 


ment the conduct and attitudes all but one the children treat- 
ed. 


While bibliotherapy not developed the point being 
science yet, does present promising possibilities for further ex- 
ploration realizing certain types personal values reading. 


| 
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Social Values 

Leaving the more personal values reading for the time being 
let push our spade directly into some our pressing social prob- 
lems. What about morals, racial attitudes, politics, and governmental 
affairs? reading having any effects these areas? so, are these 
effects beneficial harmful? Does research offer any clues 
teachers for promoting better effects reading these and other 
important areas social concern? 


Research workers are beginning direct some attention toward 
these inquiries. 1946 very interesting study was reported 
monograph Sister Mary Corde The title the study 
The Effect Reading the Moral Conduct and Emotional Ex- 
perience Children. The investigation involved 2,374 high school 
students and was conducted means questionnaire. 


The investigator concluded that reading can influence conduct 
for good for evil and that possible inculcate either good 
bad principles through reading. She concluded further that books 
are more effective for good than magazines; that magazines are more 
effective for bad than books. 


These conclusions need corroborated with additional object- 
ive research. the meantime encouraging find that least 
one investigator has probed into the moral values reading. 


Developing wholesome attitudes toward inter-racial relationships 
present time. Does reading have any contribution offer the 
solution this problem? 


conducted investigation junior high-school stu- 
dents determine “The Effects Reading Fiction upon Attitudes 
Toward the Negro Race Group Southern White Children.” 
Reading materials were especially prepared for the experiment. Atti- 
tudes were measured before and after reading the Hinckley Scale. 
The resulting data showed small but significant shift from less 
more favorable attitude toward the Negro race.” The shift was 
not lasting. The results, however, support the assumption that 
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reading can effect racial attitudes. would interesting see 
results would more lasting with successive exposures the same 
type material. 

Sister Mary investigated the “Influence Reading 
the Racial Attitudes Adolescent Girls.” The experimental popu- 
lation included 100 high-school girls, divided into control and ex- 
perimental groups according their and whether not they 
had read two more books about Negroes during the year. Question- 
naire results showed that the group who had read books about 
Negroes homogeneous outlook, more favorably 
disposed the Negro, more cognizant his rights, and more aware 
the complexity the problem.” 

These investigations regard the effect reading racial 
attitudes are encouraging. need much more research bearing 
upon reading effects this area. 

The effects reading the field governmental affairs and 
politics have also received some attention from investigators. 

Seward and investigated the validity two hypotheses: 

Other things being equal, one more likely believe war 
news issued his government than the enemy.” 

“2. Other things being equal, one more likely believe war 
news favorable his own side than the enemy.” 

The investigation revealed these tendencies: 

tendency believe one’s own government rather than the 

tendency believe good news rather than bad.” 


tendency believe news adverse its source rather than 
favorable its source.” 


reports with 241 pupils grades 
through which used experimental printed narratives de- 
scribing the actions three different characters: Roosevelt, Hitler 
and Tom (just ordinary person). Dispositions were taken find 
out whether each attitude was favorable, unfavorable in- 
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different toward each these characters. After reading the selections, 
attitudes were checked terms the motives for action that 
they ascribed these persons about whom they had read. The results 
showed that the students’ initial attitude tended effect their inter- 
pretation the motive which they gave responible for the charac- 
ter’s action. The data further indicated: 


That boys tended more influenced than girls their initial 
attitudes. 


That the higher the grade classification the pupils, more 
did their responses reflect their attitudes.” 


That the stronger the initial attitudes, the greater their influence 
interpretation. 


That the less the reading material suggested the interpretation, 
the more did the readers’ attitudes influence their interpretation. 


obtained data from six-hundred adults part 
comprehensive study the formation public opinion during the 
1940 presidential campaign Erie County, Ohio.” The interview 
method was used resulting information which enabled the investi- 
gator classify the subjects library-users and non-users and book- 
users and non-users. obtained also body social and 
psychological data” which was used making comparisons. 


From the resulting data, Berelson drew the conclusion that there 
were differences certain areas political interest, still 
smaller differences political activity, and substantial differences 
political opinions.” While the library users were slightly more 
“alive” the presidential campaign than the non-library users, Berel- 
son says that “other differences among people was much more im- 
portant. People the same kind seem hold the same political 
pinions whether they read books great deal not all.” 

Berelson’s final conclusion was that, “It more often true that 
people select their reading support their predispositions than that 


their reading changes their opinions overcoming the influence 
their predispositions.” 
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Factors Causing Reading Effects 
This brings the point digging down the very grass 
roots from which reading values spring. have been talking about 
the effects which reading may produce. What turn back these 
effects? What factors cause reading have effects? only when 
are cognizant the causes effects that can control reading 
values. 


this connection quote again from the study, What Reading 
Does People, whose have drawn exceedingly signifi- 
cant conclusion when they say: 


Two major factors which produce effects reading are: the publica- 
tion itself, and the readers’ predispositions. 


The publication combines several distinguishable factors: the 
predispositions, the subjects discussed, the statements made, the simplic- 
ity complexity the idiom, the author’s many psychological traits 
which give the work its individuality, the intent, and the ‘slant- 
ing.’ slanting mean the conscious and unconscious use 


symbols which tend sway the readers’ sympathies and convictions 
certain directions. 


The predisposition factor analyzed into its elements these in- 
vestigators follows: 


The sympathies with the various groups which placed 
sex, age, income, education, occupation, and other traits—sympathies 
which combine sway the readers toward away from the direction 
which the publication slanted. The motive for reading the 
satisfaction expects the particular publication furnish; his present 
beliefs, loyalties, opinions, prejudices, and other attitudes regarding the 
subjects read about, which may strengthen weaken completely re- 
verse the flow influence intended the author; and the emotional 
and physical conditions which the reading done. Such conditions 
may affect the quality attention the publication receives and hence 
the number and character predispositions called into play. 


This analysis factors causing reading effects one funda- 
mental importance. The publication factor has not been mentioned 
elsewhere this paper but the conclusions several the investi- 
gations cited, point out the influence predispositions upon inter- 
pretation. Further corroboration the potency this factor evi- 
dent the result study reported Gray: 
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Children’s understanding and interpretation what they read are def- 
initely influenced their preconceptions, prejudices, and biases. 
result, they tend not only misunderstand what they read but inter- 
pret the statements harmony with the attitudes and biases 
which they bring their reading. 


her study adult reading patterns also concludes 
among other things reader gets out passage depends, 
large measure, what brings the passage.” 


These research findings regard the influence predispo- 
sitions controlling reading effects are tremendous import 
teachers. These findings allocate the very kernel this whole 
matter reading values. would seem that regardless how well 
teach the reading process, regardless the quantity and quality 
reading material with which surround children, cannot assure 
the most abundant personal and social values unless establish 
wholesome fundamental viewpoints and attitudes. this must 
step far outside the bounds teaching reading per se; must also 
cut across the broad areas psychology, biology, sociology, ethics 
and mores. This insight furnished research gives depth and per- 
spective reading instruction which should contribute mightily 
toward fuller realization reading values. 


Applications Research 


what specific ways does research point the way fuller real- 
ization reading values? 


Research tells that there strong relationship between 
reading achievement and mental health and that personality diffi- 
culties frequently improve reading ability improves. the light 
this important information see the necessity for intensifying our 
efforts ensure every child rapid and efficient mastery the skill 
reading commensurate with his individual mentality. This necessity 
takes renewed urgency, not only because reading the basic tool 
realizing reading values, but because the sense reading achieve- 
ment contributes security, social approval, and self-confidence—all 
strong factors the total state mental well-being. 


| 
‘ 
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Reports bibliotherapeutic measures used with success 
clinics point the possibilities teachers making greater use 
bibliotherapy their own classrooms. order this, schools 
must supplied with larger libraries books, and teachers must 
know these books themselves, know everyone them throughly, 


order that they may turn just the right book for problem child 
the right time. 


Research has given evidence that reading does produce 
various effects children and adults, and that the same book does 
not produce the same effect all individuals. This knowledge again 
calls for wide selections books; and explodes the theory that 
having all the children the class read certain story will result 
changed attitudes the entire group. 


have learned through research that one the factors 
which produces effects reading material, itself, which embodies 
certain slants that influence thinking. need much more research 
regard this factor, but that which has been done the present 
time would warrant taking extra precaution surround chil- 
dren with abundance reading material containing wholesome 
slants toward personal and social problems. 


The last and perhaps the most fundamental clue which re- 
search offers improving reading values lies the evidence re- 
peatedly produced investigators pointing out the potency the 
predispositions interpreting reading content ways which 
please him the most. Reading, itself, seems just colorless in- 
tellectual and physical process. The factor which most largely puts 
not only color but depth and perspective into content which the 
reading process applied predispositions: slants and attitudes 
writers; and even more pronounced effect, slants, attitudes, biases 
and prejudices the reader. 


This insight furnished research extends the needs read- 
ing instruction far beyond those periods specifically devoted read- 
ing during the school program. Discussions leading critical evalu- 
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ation reading content during reading periods extremely im- 
portant and desirable, but the roots the problem cut down much 
deeper than this. These roots cut directly through many stratums 
the bedrock experiences and influences which are the source 
attitudes and biases. the teacher reading wishes her children 
bring wholesome predispositions bear upon their interpretation 
reading content, she must work all through the school day 
establish right attitudes and redirect undesirable ones. And her 
work must not cease the end the school day; outside school 
she must continue work with parents, her neighbors, the grocery 
man and laundry man, members her club and her church congre- 
gation—for all these are points which attitudes may have in- 
ception and modification. 


Furthermore, establishing right attitudes bring reading 
content, the teacher must call upon the specialized services not only 
the reading authority but also the psychologist, the psychiatrist, 
the mental hygienist; the sociologist, the biologist and the physician. 


Research compellingly calls our attention the need applying 
this broader concept the teaching reading. Through the imple- 
mentation this concept should realize higher increments 
reading value. 
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Porridge for Goldilocks 


NELL 


From the very first moment that the baby able comprehend 
the actions and the words those about him, is, one way 
another, exposed and influenced traditional rhymes, jingles, 
and stories for children. learns how 
with his tiny hands; goes market with certain little pig; and 
takes Rock-a-Bye Baby’s delightful aerial voyage the tree tops. 
Then, little bit later, goes out walking with Goldilocks, climbs 
marvelous bean stalk, accompanies Cinderella fancy dress ball 
for the social-register set, and, the way home (let say), en- 
counters Little Red Ridinghood and very accomplished impersona- 
tor old ladies their nightcaps. 


That would seem pretty full day for any youngster; and 
may that, for generations, parents have encouraged all the ac- 
tivity and excitement such day the story-world the hope 
that perhaps—on just one evening the year—Junior will ex- 
hausted enough forego his usual bedtime question “Why have 


bed anyway?” and his whole repertory evasions and pro- 
tests. 


However that may be, The Three Bears, Jack and the Bean Stalk, 
Cinderella, Little Red Ridinghood, and similar tales have been the 
story-diet for children for one would hardly venture say how long. 
The fact that practically every literate adult heard them child 
and has passed them his children indicates the far-reaching in- 
fluence this type early literature for children. important have 
the stories been considered that scarcely parent teacher has 
omitted them. They are our heritage literature for children. They 
are our standard approach the initiation child into the en- 
chantment story-world which, for good for ill, bound 
vivid with new concepts for him. 

Professor Education, Arizona State College Tempe. 
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But does necessarily follow that stories, simply because they 
have behind them the authority and venerability tradition, are 
really good stories for children...... stories that will lead pur- 
poseful and wholesome living? That pertinent question, especial- 
these times when, through modern psychology, are being 
given fascinating—and sometimes terrifying—glimpses into the sub- 
conscious. know now how sensitive the child’s mind even 
the most fleeting and how, its strange welter con- 
flicting desires, are born resentments and frustrations, misconceptions 
and maladjustments that color and condition entire life. use 
phrase (but with implications somewhat different 
from those intended the poet), may say that the Child in- 
deed Father the Man. 


certainly not wish endorse the notion that every instance 
moral aberration human lives can traced, definitely and un- 
mistakably, some false baffling impression acquired child- 
hood. unpredictable and wayward entity human person- 
ality (and its accompanying behavior patterns) can hardly re- 
duced neat scientific formulas. Nor wish subscribe the 
idea that there necessarily close correlation between the imagina- 
tive life and the moral life. There may be—and doubt often is— 
such correlation. But should hesitate, for example, predict that 
the little boy who once gave very remarkable version Jack 
and the Bean Stalk will grow manhood violence and blood- 
shed. 


His version, remember it, like this: “There 
was boy named Jack, and went out his backyard, and 
climbed big tree, and top the tree lived giant, and the giant 
liked eat little boys, and said, smell human blood, smell 
human blood,’ and chased Jack down the tree, and ate him up, 
and then fell into great big pool blood, but old lion came 
along, and ate the giant and can gasoline and box 
matches, and then there was explosion, and the old lion just 
bursted all pieces, and the giant and Jack excaped, but this time 
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the giant got drownded the great big pool blood, and that’s the 
end the story.” 

When had recovered from that breath-taking sentence, knew 
that the little boy’s mother, who had been fearful exposing the 
child the realism the witch and the vulture scenes Walt Dis- 
Snow knew that she had been (to put mildly) un- 
duly fearful. But should reluctant predict the moral future 
the young artist horrors, the strength his gory embellish- 
ments Jack and the Bean Stalk. Doubtless pedestrian reality will 
time restrain his flights excessive imagination. 


should equally reluctant predict the moral future little 
eight-year-old girl acquaintance the strength her delight 
hearing the wonderful last chapter Ecclesiastes read aloud. 
think likely that she was moved, less the Preacher’s injunction 
“fear God and keep His than vague aesthetic 
satisfaction the sonorous béauty the Preacher’s language. 


Yet, despite the fact that folly assume that there always 
close correlation between the imaginative and the moral life, one 
cannot help wondering just how wholesome the traditional stories 
for children really are, when many them show characters going 
contrary the moral precepts which the race has approved and ap- 
parently being none the worse for their conduct. This not say, 
course, that the only stories desirable for children are those which 
illustrate poetic justice for the wicked and the virtuous—a notion 
which belied right and left the realities everyday life. That 
kind story hope have banished for ever from children’s 
literature: was never good for anybody except Elsie Dinsmore, that 
abominable little prig and uncompromising Sabbatarian, and Polly- 
anna with the insufferable optimism her Glad Game. Let hope 
that those estimable young ladies are now quite extinct. 


But are all agreed that sound principle child guidance 
not tell Johnny, one moment, that dishonorable lie and 
then the next moment ask him say Mrs. Jones that are not 
home because inconvenient receive caller. This, say, 
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inconsistent, and something not calculated inspire Johnny either 
with respect for ourselves with zeal for truth. So...... when 
approve story which there marked discrepancy between what 
Johnny has been told admirable person ought and what the 
hero the story does do, what price consistency? 


with this question mind that should like examine 
briefly some the most popular traditional stories. 


Johnny has been told that must not squander his allowance, 
that must straightforward all his dealings, and that must 
not steal. Yet, Jack and the Bean Stalk, encounters fellow who 
makes what would ordinarily not thought prudent invest- 
ment; who not above trickery outwitting the giant’s wife; who 
steals the giant’s treasures; and who, having killed the giant, lives 
with his mother happily ever afterward affluence—a conspicuous 
example the fact that “honesty the best policy.” 


Little Mary has been told that she must have respect for other 
privacy and property. But that ideal conduct scarcely 
reinforced Goldilocks’ behavior during her visit the home the 
Three Bears. Goldilocks takes full possession the place, breaks 
chair, eats the bears’ food, and sleeps their beds; and then, fright- 
ened the return the owners, she runs away without even 
much “Thank you” acknowledgment that Mamma 
porridge was delicious. Altogether Goldilocks gracious little girl; 
and suspect that, when the fullness high-school college 
years she becomes baby-sitter, she will the kind who reads her 
employer’s mail and uses chocolate bars for book-marks. 


One might great length pointing out undesirable fea- 
tures traditional stories—misleading concepts various kinds, in- 
cidents horror, illogical denouements that strain the credulity 
even the most extravagantly romantic reader. The plight Cinder- 
ella adds one more unlovely connotation the already much abused 
word stepmother. (In this world frayed nerves better care- 
ful about encouraging loose, unwarranted connotations through 
ignorance and prejudice. Maybe peace much matter seman- 
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tics diplomacy and economics.) The cannibalism the 
giant Jack and the Bean Stalk not exactly the most endearing 
propensity man beast. And the remarkable surgery performed 
the woodcutters the defunct Wolf for the liberation Little 
Red Ridinghood’s Grandmother remains, when all said and done, 
autopsy and nothing more. knowledge, Gray’s Anatomy 
has not yet (in all the vagaries curriculum-making) been recom- 
mended bedtime story for children. 


Skeptics—certainly those who have not gone beyond the Three 
R’s educational theory—will hoot all this high derision. 
“Well, all the nonsense perpetrated the name modern edu- 
cation,” they will say, the worst ever. Why, those stories are 
classics. Everybody has read them. They never hurt anyone. Chil- 
dren /ove ’em. Besides, all this about keeping kids wrapped 
cellophane? got learn about life soon late.” 


That kind reaction all right for scorn, but scorn not rea- 
soned argument; and surely power dispassionate evaluation 
still virtue the intellectual life. don’t know—nor there any 
statistical method which can know—how much harm has been 
done children the false concepts and romantic extravagances 
some the traditional literature. But would seem modest enough 
—and not wholly irrelevant—proposal suggest that examine 
anew such literature see whether not really fits child, the 
most healthful way, for life his modern world. porridge good 
for Goldilocks, let’s see that she gets legitimately and that good 
porridge. 

There body current literature for children—fortunately 
increasing bulk—which attempts make fascinating world 
controlled imagination, reasoned judgment, reasonable conduct, and 
pertinent social significance—all within the orbit the child’s com- 
prehension. predict that teachers and parents will become more and 
more aware this modern point view and that Goldilocks will 
find her porridge new literature, not forgetting, this time, 
mind her manners and say you.” 


Vocabulary Abilities and Group Status 
the Sixth and Ninth Grades 


DONALD 


The extent which the two general objectives education— 
academic achievement and social and emotional adjustments—in- 
fluence each other has always been problem great interest 
teachers, and present being increasingly investigated research. 


This study one such investigation. discover what 
relationships exist between certain vocabulary abilities and pupil’s 
group status classroom popularity. illustrates trend toward the 
study more specialized vocaublaries rather single, general 
vocabulary. Answers the following questions are sought: 

possession large, general vocabulary aid attaining 
higher social status classroom? 


possession certain specialized vocabularies such areas 
sports, radio, and movies any greater aid this respect than 
broad, general vocabulary? 


what extent child who possesses one these types 
vocabulary likely also possess the other types? 


can shown that there positive relationship between 
vocabulary abilities and group status, the teacher who wishes keep 
close touch with his pupils’ problems adjustment should profit 
from such knowledge. The teacher himself may even acquire greater 
esteem the eyes his pupils can and does “speak their lan- 

Related Studies 

Studies vocabulary appeared early the history educational 
research and persist the present time. Most the studies have been 
confined word-frequency counts, studies the sizes individ- 
the Franklin School, Oakland, Cal. 
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ual vocabularies, and discoveries what degrees association ex- 
ist between vocabulary and such other factors mental ability and 
scholastic achievement. 


Some interest special vocabularies has been evident. Many 
tests pupils’ knowledge technical words words peculiar 
certain subject-matter fields, such algebra, biology, and history, 
exist. has collected lists words important thirteen school 
subjects. lists several special vocabulary tests, some which 
are “One Hundred Common Names” (Parts the Body, Trades, 
Rooms, Receptacles, Tools, Shopkeepers, Dwellings, etc.); “One 
Hundred Common Class Names” (Things General, Living Crea- 


tures, Food, Household Necessities, Things Worn, Drinks, Things 
Do, etc.) 


Although research the relationship between vocabulary and 
popularity appears have been conducted, there has been consider- 
able interest the relationship between language abilities various 
sorts and personality and social-emotional adjustment. Correlations 
not high but positive have been found Gilkinson and 
and between speech traits and personality and 
social adjustment. McDonald’ found low correlation between vo- 
cabulary size and conversational ability (which may factor 


personality) the college level. has reported elab- 
Cole. The Handbook Technical Vocabulary. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 1940. Pp. 133. 

Watts. The Language and Mental Development Children. London: 
George Harrap and Company, Ltd., 1944. Pp. 354. 

Dow, “The Personality Traits Effective Public Speakers,” 
Quarterly Journal Speech 27: 525-32; December, 1941. 

Gilkinson and Franklin Knower, Study Standardized Per- 
sonality Tests and Skill Speech,” Educational Psychology 32: 
161-75; March, 1941. 

Hurd Duncan, “An Experimental Study Some Relationships Be- 
tween Voice and Personality Among Students Speech,” Speech Monographs 
12: 47-60; 1945. 

McDonald, Study Some Factors Related Conversational 
Ability,” Speech Monographs 12:88-93; 1945. 

Himmelweit, “The Intelligence-Vocabulary Ratio Measure 
Temperament,” Journal Personality 14: 93-105; December, 1945. 
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orate study the ratio between intelligence and vocabulary 
measure temperament among nearly three thousand men and 
women the Mill Hill Neurosis Center 1944. concludes that 
there possibility association introversion with low intelli- 
gence-vocabulary raitos (lower intelligence than and 
extroversion with high intelligence-vocabulary ratio (higher intel- 
ligence than 


Procedures 
order determine the relationship between vocabulary 
ties and group status, three instruments were employed. The first, 


chosen measure extent general vocabulary, was Thorndike’s 
Test Word Knowledge’. 


Since test knowledge words used typically sixth grade 
children their extra-school activities and interests was available, 
was necessary create such test. After consideration various 
studies interests common sixth grade children, attempt was 
made list words used these interests and activities. Seven general 
categories were decided upon: sports terms, radio terms, movie terms, 
hobby terms, dress terms, party terms, and music terms. After 
number trial tests were given order eliminate unsuitable 
items, one hundred were finally chosen. These hundred words, 
mixed order, comprised the Special Vocabulary Test. They are listed 
according category the end this article. 


determine child’s popularity among the members his 
class, each child was asked list other children the room the 
following classifications: (1) his one best friend; (2) his two 
three next best friends; (3) his friends; (4) those with whom 
was neither friendly nor unfriendly; those with whom did not 
care friendly; and finally, (6) the one whom disliked most. 
Scoring these popularity questionnaires was done the following 
manner: every time child’s name appeared answer the first 
your very best friend the room?”—he was 


Thorndike. Test Word Knowledge. New York: Bureau Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1921. 
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given credit three points. Question number two was valued 
points, question number three one, number four zero, num- 
ber five minus one, and question number six— “Which boy 
girl you dislike valued minus two. Totals for each 
child were then computed and rough ranking popularity for 
each child the class was determined. 


These two vocabulary tests and the popularity questionnaire were 
then administered 227 sixth grade children and, order detect 
any possible differences results among junior high school pupils, 
104 ninth grade children schools Oakland, California. The 
schools were selected that representative cross-section the 
population would sampled. 


Results 


Using the scores obtained from (1) the popularity questionnaire, 
(2) the general vocabulary test, (3) the special vocabulary test, (4) 
the sports items the special vocabulary test, and (5) the radio- 
movie items the special vocabulary test, correlations two kinds 
were calculated. The relationships between types vocabulary abili- 
ties and popularity and the relationships among the various types 
vocabulary abilities themselves were worked out. These correlations 
are presented Tables and II. Because was thought likely that 
some these relationships might show significant sex differences, 
separate correlations for boys and girls were calculated well for 
the grades whole. 


The correlations shown Table indicate that there positive 
relationship both sixth and ninth grade levels and among both boys 
and girls between children’s word knowledge and their classroom 
popularity. These correlations are all positive and range from .085 
.459, the highest being between popularity and sports vocabulary 
ability for ninth grade boys. 


Sex differences are apparent some these relationships. Girls 
appear influenced their choice friends more ability 
general vocabulary than boys both sixth and ninth grade levels. 


| . 
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Boys, the other hand, appear place greater value than girls 
sports vocabulary ability. Even so, ninth grade girls seem value 
sports vocabulary ability more than they general vocabulary abili- 
ty. While girls the sixth grade level value sport and general vo- 
cabularies about equally, the ninth grade girls show significant dif- 
ference favor sports over general vocabulary abilities. The boys 
course show much greater difference: correlations among sixth 
grade boys between popularity and sports vocabulary are .336 
gainst .098 for popularity and general vocabulary, and the ninth 
grade the corresponding correlations are even more strikingly dif- 
ferent, .459 against .085. 


Although all the popularity-vocabulary correlations are positive, 
none large enough for prediction. Inter-vocabulary correlations, 
the other hand, shown Table II, are the whole fairly high. 
These correlations range from .515 (general and sports vocabularies 


among all sixth graders) .878 (general and special vocabularies 
among ninth grade girls). 


The greatest relationship among the types vocabulary mea- 
sured appears between general and special vocabularies. Next order 
come general and radio-movie vocabularies, and finally come the 
lowest degrees association, those between sports and radio-movie 
word knowledge, and between knowledge words general and 
knowledge sports terms. 


Implications 

The hypothesis underlying this popularity 
tively related child’s vocabulary ability and that types word 
knowledge which spring from children’s extra-school, outside-class- 
room interests and activities bear greater relationship popularity 
than does vocabulary ability general—has been largely supported 
the findings. Without exception, vocabulary abilities the kind 
measured are positively related popularity among sixth 
and ninth grade boys and girls; and with few exceptions, greater 
correlations exist between popularity and the various types special 
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vocabulary than between popularity and general vocabulary. The ex- 


ceptions occur among ninth grade girls and among both sixth and 


ninth grade groups when they are treated single entities without 
sex differentiation. 


few specific implications may drawn from the findings: 
Sixth and ninth grade boys and girls possessing good special 


vocabularies, sports vocabularies, and radio-movie vocabularies will 


have greater chance popularity among their classmates than will 
those who not. 


Only among the girls the sixth and ninth grades the pos- 
session good general vocabulary related appreciably popularity. 
Boys these grades who possess good general vocabularies will 


almost likely not enjoy-their classmates’ favorable recognition 
enjoy it. 


Sports word knowledge bears greater relationship populari- 
among ninth graders both sexes than does any other kind vo- 
cabulary ability measured this study. 


Vocabulary abilities any kind, however, measured this 


study, cannot used predict individual status either the sixth 
ninth grade levels. 


Children both levels with good general vocabularies will 
probably also have good special vocabularies. 


Children both levels with good general vocabularies will 
more cases than not also have good knowledge sports and 
radio-movie words, and those who have good sports vocabulary 


ability will more cases than not also have good radio-movie vocab- 
ulary ability. 


This study corroborates what already general knowledge among 
most elementary school teachers: that child who excels scholastical- 
not necessarily popular child. may said further, that 
child’s group status influenced more the excellence his special 
vocabulary abilities than his general vocabulary abilities. Since 
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these special vocabulary words are taken from interests and activities 
common most sixth grade children, this statement another way 
saying that usually the child who shares the interests the other 
boys and girls his class the child who popular. 


These findings suggest several possibilities for further research. 
Would actual use such special vocabulary real conversation, for 
example, bear greater relationship popularity than does mere un- 
derstanding the words? Would higher correlations obtained 
the special vocabulary test were based not general statements 
typical interests sixth graders but upon interests actually found 
observation and questionnaire among the boys and girls being tested? 
Would higher correlations obtained popularity specific situa- 
tions were taken into account—for example, might there higher 
correlation between popularity and knowledge sports terminology 
the playground than there has been shown the classroom? 
Does vocabulary bear any significant relationship factors social 
and emotional adjustment other than popularity here measured? 


TABLE 
Correlations Among Sixth and Ninth Graders Between 
Popularity and Vocabulary Abilities 


Popularity Popularity Popularity Popularity 
General Special Sports Radio-Movie 
Vocabulary Vocabulary Vocabulary Vocabulary 


Group 


Sixth grade boys 


232+.06 


Group 


Sixth grade boys 
Sixth grade girls 
All sixth graders 


Ninth grade boys 
Ninth grade girls 


All ninth graders 
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Movies 

Newsreel 
Technicolor 
Cartoon 
Balcony 
Make-up 
Screen 

Usher 

Loge 

Matinee 
10. Cast 

11. Heroine 
12. Cinema 


Dress 

Formal 
Corsage 
Cologne 
Rouge 

Upsweep 
Gabardine 
Manicure 
Cosmetics 
Beige 

Chic 


VOCABULARY AND GROUP STATUS 
TABLE 
Correlations Among Sixth and Ninth Graders Between 
Various Vocobulary Abilities 
General and General and General and 
Special Sports Radio-Movie Radio-Movie 
Vocabularies Vocabularies Vocabularies Vocabularies 
Used the Special Vocabulary Test: 
Radio Punt 
Broadcast Bunt 
Quiz Uppercut 
Rustler Single 
Script 10. Bleachers 
Short wave 11. Off-side 
Transcription 12. Shortstop 
Sponsor 13. Puck 
Comedian 14. Umpire 
10. Network 15. Par 
11. Microphone 16. Hoop 
12. Commercial 17. Balk 
13. Swing 18. Mashie 
14. Crooner 19. Doubleheader 
15. Radio interview 20. Hacking 
16. District attorney 21. Serve 
17. Commentator 22. Backboard 
18. Audition 23. Agate 
19. Amateur 24. First down 
25. Doubles 
Sports 26. Taw 
Rotate 27. Fans 
Pitch 28. Shot-put 
balls 29. Killer 
Dribbling 30. Field goal 


(Continued Page 524) 


Common Sense Spelling Instruction 


EVELYN WENZEL’ 


Most can recall from the not too far distant past the time 
when our teaching material was presented neatly packaged and 
labeled: Thought Subjects—Take twice day large doses; Skill 
Subjects—take several times day small doses; Appreciation Sub- 
jects—As needed. With what methodical zeal whetted our scalpels 
and proceeded dissect the young victim and administer the 


material directed! “Take this,” said, “and think 
“Time stop thinking. Now shall have drill. You must know this 
well that you not have “And now, since are 


all tired out from thinking and drilling, let relax and appreciate.” 
The operation was frequently successful, but the patient died—at least 
managed kill off great deal thinking and appreciation and 
very little interest survived show for the drill. 


Take spelling, for instance, for these many years pure “drill” 
subject—and associated the minds many people with painful 
process the prescribed twice-yearly visit the dentist. “Write 
each word this week’s lesson five times”.... Test...... 
each word you missed twenty times.” This procedure, incidentally, 
accounted for more fatalities the handwriting department than any 
other single factor. The teacher who managed salvage any think- 
ing equipment from her own education could not justify this proce- 
dure the grounds that improved spelling one iota. Provided, 
even, that the twentieth writing some happy chance came out the 
same the first, the retention time for one word could calculated 
terms minutes. This method teaching spelling historical 
interest only, course, though there some evidence indicate 
that even today few remote areas such procedures still are carried 
on. That hollow laughter hear comes from all teachers who 
“know better.” 

Avenue School, Oakwood-Dayton, Ohio. 
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But just what How far have advanced from 
this primitive stage? know what are doing and where 
are going? Again, there some evidence indicate that may not. 
sure, now say that “spelling has other purpose than use 
matic and presumably unthinking. Yes, still stop the thinking 
process when the spelling lesson begins: must know how 
spell these words well that you don’t have stop and think.” 


the same thing, course, with that other traditional 
“skill” subject, arithmetic. And get such responses 
and ‘no’ for ‘on’; ‘paly’ for ‘play’; ‘gril’ for ‘girl’; ‘saw’ for etc. 
“But you didn’t think when you wrote that,” say the child who 
makes such errors. are right, because generally agreed now 
that reversals are large part matters comprehension reading 
and reading are supposed think. But spelling not 
“thought” subject! Still accuse the child not thinking when 
makes reversal errors spelling arithmetic. 


Another our favorite prescriptions for spelling disabilities 
“Sound out.” And get “bokay,” “delishous,” “telefone,” “sep- 
legitimately and intelligently sounded out, but returned 
red marked, nevertheless. any wonder that the child gets con- 
fused? Sometimes goes the opposite extreme, impressed 
with the complexities the spelling process, and find “fix- 
xing” for “elvelyn” for eleven”; “despeyes” for “de- 
Then tell him that making too hard, spell more 
simply. think not think; sound out not sound out? 
The questions multiply. 


Awareness Progress 
know great deal more about psychology now than did 
the old days. Monroe, the Encyclopedia Educational Research, 
says, relating the teaching spelling: 
Hildreth, Learning the Three R’s, 194 
Monroe, Encyclopedia Educational Research 117. 
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the sources interest and other desirable attitudes which the teacher 

can control, there probably other that important the 

agree that this good and take down another patent 
remedy and administer according directions. the end the 
week after the test, have the children put little dots graphs, 
then connect these with last week’s dots. this they shall gauge 
their progress. Rare indeed the end the year, the graph that 
has any pronounced ups and downs. The good spellers are still good, 
and they have known all along; the poor are still looking for some 
evidence their progress. 


Spelling Vocabulary vs. Writing Vocabulary 
Most now know that “the criterion spelling success 
modern schools ... how well [the child] spells whenever 
writes.”* How contribute his feeling success this phase 
spelling? Here that most formidable all the modern teacher’s 
instruments torture comes into play—the red pencil. Cole, 
speaking punctuation children’s writing, says: 
remember when was child with what joy the teacher jumped all 
over the paper, putting punctuation marks! this way she could 
vindicate herself. was her excuse for being. kept before 


our minds that she was superior. matter what would write, she 
could always find something wrong. kept our proper 


this true for punctuation marks, how much more true for 
spelling. What vicious habits have developed, first, daring 
expect child, has only moderate ability express himself, 
able spell correctly every word writes; and second, almost 
invariably spotting and calling attention the misspelled words 
paper. adult knows from his own experience that his spelling 
vocabulary smaller than his writing vocabulary; yet expect per- 
fection from children. “No,” the teacher protests, “not perfection, 
just reasonable accuracy!” But that not the impression the child 
receives when gets back his red penciled paper. 

Hildreth, op. cit. 194 

Cole, The Arts the Classroom, 107 
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And now, listen this: 


child who possesses well-defined “spelling conscience” annoyed 
incorrect spelling and satisfied only with correct spelling. 
misspells word, ashamed, not sure about the correct spell- 
ing word does not rest easy until knows the correct spelling. 
The “spelling conscience” that thing which drives the pupil ascer- 
tain and master the correct spelling aword. ventured 
that child has this, most difficulties involved the teaching 
spelling will have vanished and high attainment will 


No, this not quoted from The New England Primer. was written 
1937. our part, “it ventured” that child unfortunate 
enough have picked “conscience” that works like this, will 
grow the adult who has ulcers because trying “suc- 
ceed”; who tells his daughter she must not smoke because “bad”; 


who has nightmares because the “foreign menace” and the inter- 
racial marriage boogey man. 


this not what our organismic psychology and experimentalist 
philosophy are trying get away from? Are not absolutism and 
either-or-ness recognized important contributing factors the 
muddled-mindedness many people today? Why not admit some 
thinking into the sacred confines the spelling lesson? Why not let 
the fresh breezes relativity play around little? 


Making Spelling Thoughttul 
Let spelling become habit, but not habit the old sense 
simple unthinking stimulus-response. Even our most habitual re- 
sponses human beings, there the element thinking: the 
hammer misses the nail and contacts finger, not stick 
our mouth are wearing glove; neither respond linguisti- 
cally our ordinary manner young offspring standing by. 


Let the spelling doubtful unfamiliar word approached 
problem. English experimental rather than phonetic 
guage anyway. Spell it, and let the result stand hypothesis 
checked and verified later. Let this established habit. Hildreth 
approaches very close this point view when she says: 

Dept. Public Instruction, What Does Research Say?, 83. 
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The ideal pupil who learns most his spelling through self- 
instruction. conscious the need for correct spelling, 
investigate the correct spelling word uncertain 

can make intelligent guesses rather than stupid guesses new 
spellings, verified later.’ 


With young children, let little easy the absolutism 
spelling, recognize levels correctness, and help grow the concept 
spelling courtesy, social asset, and try see ourselves 
just that and more. can get over this problem solving ap- 
proach, the child grows older can give him some methods 
which help solve his spelling problems—a few simple rules induc- 
tively presented: 

The use few spelling rules, with older children helps intellectu- 

alize, rationalize, and generalize the spelling 

Let present words, not succession letters memo- 
rized, but wholes, concepts, tools help interpret ourselves 
more accurately and adequately others. not enough present 
them context only, but many different contexts, each with its 
own particular shade meaning. this way only can give chil- 
dren the feeling responsibility the use their language, well 
appreciation the skill and artistry with which others use it. 


Above all, let the responsibility for spelling improvement not rest 
with the elementary school alone. this level the child learns 
experiment with words, finds them exciting and fun, learns 
them effectively, then only ready perfect the mechanics 
precise spelling. takes the maturity high school years see 
reason for accurate spelling, able generalize and apply rules 
easily. Hildreth reminds that: 

tend over-sensitive spelling errors the writing young 

children and, arithmetic and reading, demand too high standards 

accomplishments young children, forgetting that considerable im- 


provement the invariable accompaniment maturity and insight 


the part the child. forget that children are growing, 
not 


Hildreth, op. cit., 204 
A., The Implications Research for the Classroom Teacher, 166 
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Adult vs. Child View 

But, comes the protest, how can write fluently and easily 
cannot spell the words needs? This typical question, 
and adult approach writing. Give average adult piece 
paper and crayon. Tell him draw picture his trip the 
dentist yesterday. Unless very unusual person will refuse 
flatly; say can’t draw, never was any good it; always wished 
had the knack, but Not child. has normally perfec- 
tionistic preconceptions what constitutes will try anything 
from his pet dog boat-load excursionists, including himself, 
his family, and varied assortment human beings, going 
Coney Island the Fourth July. That is, will hasn’t 
been taught, and made practice, first, how draw lines, then 
circles, then combinations lines and circles, then copy geomet- 
ric flower from Art Book. That how most learned draw 
and would turn green with inadequacy asked what ask 
children every day with crayons and paper. Writing works the 
same way. Not knowing how spell words, puctuate, and capitalize 
does not keep children from writing unless they have been taught 
first how spell words, how put words together make com- 
plete thought four different ways, how put sentences into para- 
graphs, etc. has had lots experiences write about, will 
write—until the red pencil convinces him that cannot. 


not expect first grade drawing look like fourth 
grade one, nor fourth grade composition equal length com- 
plexity high school theme. Then why expect fourth grade spelling 
word look exactly like tenth grade spelling that word. 
not merely matter the tenth grader’s using longer and harder 
words, either. The misspelled tenth grade words teacher tears her 
hair over are mostly those common every day stickers that children 
use from the time they start talking. “Since” spelled “cints” 
fourth grader not world-shaking error. may for the tenth 
grader, however, and the business the teacher that level 
*Gertrude Hildreth, op. cit., 499 
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work then. The so-called “demons” are necessary, but are, for 
the most part, flat, colorless, uninteresting words the elementary 
school child, and for that reason very difficult for him work with. 
spend hours them with poor results, while higher level 
maturity can accomplish more half the time. 


What about our standards? allow children spell words 
their own ways, they will grow confusion, never able dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong spellings, never realizing that there 
are standards; permanently handicapped, not only spelling, but 
all phases form writing. What now know about child de- 
velopment tends prove this groundless fear. Jersild deals directly 
with this problem: 

Ordinarily assume that the repetition behavior which serves 
purpose and which brings satisfying results will lead the firm estab- 
lishment habit. This does not always hold the development the 
child. Repetition activities appropriate given level maturity 
does not, itself, establish habits that will carried over later 
level maturity. Parents and teachers would spared much 
fretting, and children, their side would spared from many repres- 
sive measures, were more generally recognized that many forms 
behavior exhibited given stage growth will not perpetuated 
simply frequent 

Likewise, Richards: 

Nothing more impressive recent studies learning than the 
overthrow the assumptions which the drill recommendation rests. 
learn seeing how things, not blindly going through the 
motions. After insight, repetition will develop habits that may usefully 
take its place, but not before. strange that these obsolete notions 
how learning happens should find such stronghold teaching practice, 
since nowhere should the waste they entail more 

spite our emphasis the past upon spelling drill, auto- 
matic and unthinking, have, whether were conscious 
not, confused the issue calling upon thinking sort last re- 
sort, accused the child not thinking particular spelling situa- 
tion. about time that legalized the relationship between 


thinking and spelling and allowed them live together the same 


Jersild, Child Development and the Curriculum, pp. 20-22 
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Evaluating Mystery Stories for Children 


SARA INNIS 


Some definite types fiction need special criteria for evaluation, 
addition the standards followed for the general field fiction. 
One these types the mystery story. 


There some question the validity marking the juvenile 
mystery distinct type. Certainly the elements suspense and ad- 
venture, the predominant characteristics the mystery tale, have 
been ingredients many the best stories universal appeal for 
children witness Treasure Island—which would not necessarily 
labelled mystery stories. 


Probably the mystery story for children result the current 
fad for mystery fiction among adult readers. Even more likely 
the result commercial stimulation publishers cheap juvenile 
series. This writer offers from the experience the past two years 
the impression that the interest boy and girl readers mysteries 
diminishing, favor horse stories, family stories, teen-age 
stories. 


Nevertheless, there still considerable demand for mystery 
stories from juvenile readers, and this demand such size 
warrant the consideration mystery stories distinct type real- 
istic fiction. Fortunately, meet this demand there increasingly 
better writing the current crop mysteries. Characterizations and 
plot structures such stories those Wadsworth, Pease, Colt, 


“Ellery Queen Jr.,” are far superior the bulk earlier offerings 
this category. 


strong reason for careful evaluation this fiction that 
has potential impact the reader far beyond its apparent place 
the general reading picture. Because the technique the mystery 
employs high emotional coloring, extreme focus attention, the 
Librarian, Gary, Ind., Public Library. 
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creation particular mental state suspense, very easy for 
unskilled author overbalance the sensational side. The child 
limited experience does not always give him sufficient per- 
spective accept the unnatural circumstances which are the prere- 
quisite for mystery plot, and, therefore, great care must em- 
ployed keep out symbols which are dishonestly generalized and 
motivations which are unchildlike. 


The primary criteria for the evaluation mystery fiction are 
those which employ for fiction general. terms literary 
standards they are: 


style—Is the use language acceptable and good taste? there any 
originality and beauty expression? One the most frequent 
offenses the matter use wooden, unimaginative dia- 
logue, Seaman, Orton. 


characterization—another common pitfall. Characters mysteries are 
all too likely appear stereotypes: robbers, enemy spies, 
stupid policemen, unappreciative parents. Children, the chief 
characters should child-like, above all things, not super-hu- 
man beings endowed with far-seeing wisdom and keen powers 
deduction which are denied the poor, blind adults among 
whom their unhappy lot move, e.g. read any Carolyn 
Keene story. This criticism might applied several the 
current series our better writers, but not justified the 
same extent the above mentioned writer. The very device 
series necessitates that Djuna (Ellery Queen Jr.), and 
Roger Baxter (Colt) should have solved one mystery after an- 
other, but each individual story their participation not too 
far out the realm childhood activities, and the result is, 
each case, well-constructed story. 


alert for stereotyped characters which are used vehicle 
for prejudice. The presence anti-social character, char- 
acters, the “villain” makes natural vent for 
dislikes; and the cheaper examples mystery writing, 
easy the current objects hatred and 
fear. Thus have the “Kraut” “Behind the Ranges” 
the Porto Rican natives the stories Ann Hark, 
the Nazi and Oriental spies “Mystery Lone- 
some End”. Sometimes the use too popular prejudice may 
creep in, the picturing Negro among the four criminals 


simple black and white illustration “Mystery Island” 
Blyton. 
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The danger the pattern child-adult relationship deal- 
ing with problems properly out the realm children that 
the child reader, coping with developmental problems ad- 
justment adult authority, finds false values type 
story which participates with strong emotional response. 
this consideration, important make certain that the 
child hero heroine does not step out role expected his 
age and experience, and that relationships with adults are sym- 
pathetic and constructive. 


the action the story over-crowded with unnecessary events? 
the stream action well-planned that there are loose 
ends unaccounted for the solution? Children’s stories should 
much less complicated than adult mystery fiction. Too many 
sub-plots and “red herrings” are confusing. 


appeals—Are these child-like? Are there other appeals than the ob- 
vious puzzle one? The best today’s mysteries have other ap- 
peals, such the combination horse story and 
Lavinia Davis’ stories, the Western appeal “Singing Cave” 
Leighton, the interest foreign setting 
“Star India”. Dangers here are that these appeals will ev- 
ploited create excitement. example this the location 
scene exotic setting deliberately created excite horror, 
the West Indies background employed Ann Hark. 


Actually, the appeals the good mystery are not unique, 
different than those other juvenile fiction—as for example 


the stress good and bad, the change circumstances, the 
buried treasure appeal. 


May Arbuthnot, her book Children and Books (Scott Fores- 
man, 1947), gives one the very few, and one the best discus- 
sions mystery fiction for children. She suggests some acceptable 
values reading this field. The encouragement more sus- 
tained reading habit because the element suspense the story 
might expected. Everson’s Secret Cave has been for long period 
useful title for remedial reading with older boys. More significant 
Miss Arbuthnot’s conception the mystery story means 
providing child with insight into problems which are common 
ones, and which are solved without the intervention magic 
super-human power. The confidence gained thus would 
great value child. Here, course, the danger, again, 
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nullifying this value the element coincidence too strong, 
good fortune comes accident, earned phenemonal 
risks. 


aspect mystery reading children which should always 
kept mind those doing reading guidance with children 
that for the majority children the appeals mystery fiction are 
broader than the puzzle interest. Only small percentage children 
who ask for mystery will refuse any story which does not have 
“Mystery of” “Secret of” the title. The other appeals this 
group stories, g., change circumstances, adventure, are present 
many stories not classified mystery; and often develops that 
fundamentally these elements, made exciting the suspense 
the mystery tale, which attract readers. Thus, opportunity for 
broadening reading interests juvenile mystery stories always 
present, and reading guidance should especially thoughtful and 
careful. 


VOCABULARY AND GROUP STATUS 


(Continued from Page 513) 


Hobbies Music Party 

Handlebars Rhapsody Rumba 
Snapshot Concerto Ballet 

Album Piccolo Hostess 
Valve Overture Monopoly 
Lens Allegro Tango 

Focus Clef Introductions 
Mast Treble Bid 

Fuselage Crescendo 

Biplane 

10. Patrol 


11. Bellyband 
12. Tenderfoot 
13. Stern 

14. Bowline 
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“These Are Experiences,” 
symposium article October Child- 
hood Education, illustrative experi- 
ences valuable for child development 
and some the resources which 
make them possible are classified and 
discussed three categories. For the 
under sixes, experiences with things 
and people—individually and 
groups under the guidance the 
adult interpreter; for the six nines 
experiences which enable them 
find meanings; and for nines 
twelve experiences that develop per- 
sonal and social adequacy and wider 
horizons. 


People read poorly because they 
are afraid they cannot read, and fail 
write words distinctly because they 
are afraid they spell. The im- 
portance self-confidence and taste 
success for these pupils can come 
through word games suggests Helen 
Rand Miller writing “Word Shy 
Johnny” The Clearing House for 
September. 


Spokesmen for “languages the 
kindergartens” have the backing 
linguistic science, experience, and ex- 
perimentation says Mario Pei, 
Assistant Professor Romance Lan- 
guages, Columbia University, dis- 
cussing the feasibility teaching 
foreign language young children. 

All children kindergarten age 
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are constitutionally linguists. Results 
are astounding when foreign lan- 
guage learned exactly the same 
method which they learn English 
—speaking and hearing spoken, 
reading out little six-year-old 
readers with plenty pictures and 
writing easy three-and four-letter 
words, Dr. Pei writes the Modern 
Language Journal. 


Readability formulas for printed 
information were applied radio 
newscasts discover these formu- 
las could used determine the 
understanding radio news 
study conducted Dr. Edgar Dale 
the Bureau Educational Research, 
Ohio State University. The results 
showing that students missed most 
the questions newscasts rated hard 
the formulas and that listeners 
were more likely interested 
newscasts they understood better, in- 
dicate that the formulas can used. 


Polka-A-Dot Primer For Poets, 
Grace Porterfield Polk, thirty- 
eight page booklet for young people 
who are beginning read write 
poetry. lists additional books that 
will helpful and gives simple ex- 
planations poetic style and patterns 
with illustrations language appeal- 
ing child’s imagination. Copies 
may purchased for $1.00 from 
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Grace Porterfield Polk, 381 
Twentieth Street, Miami, Florida. 


The first number Literary 
Cavalcade, new monthly for English 
classes published Scholastic Mag- 
azines appeared October. The mag- 
zine contains contemporary literary 
selections lasting interest from fic- 
tion, poetry, public speeches, and radio 
drama; reprints art masterpieces; 
pictures and comments forthcom- 
ing movies. Subscription price 
cents semester. The office pub- 
lication Literary Cavalcade, East 
12th Street, New York 

Chinese Ideas the West, 
Derk Bodde, the third series 
pamphlets published the American 
Council Education. The pamphlet 
addressed all who are interested 
where our ideas come from and the 
contributions China our civili- 
zation will useful for classes lit- 
erature, science, history, and 
civics, and for the general reader. The 
selected bibliography will value 
students and curriculum makers. 
The pamphlet (50 cents) may 
ordered from the American Council 

Young monthly publica- 
tion The Junior Literary Guild, 
Garden City, New York, requests pic- 
tures from any Junior Guild mem- 
bers who prepared school class- 
room exhibits for Book Week cele- 
bration. 
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American Education Week will 
November 13. The theme 
Strengthening the Foundations 
Freedom. For special helps aid 
planning programs and projects write 
the National Education 
ation, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, 


Falcon Books published the 
World Publishing Company, Cleve- 
land, cents each) 
twelve fiction titles for young people 


The boys’ titles include The 
Mercer Boys’ Cruise the Lassie; 
The Mercer Boys Woodcrest; The 
Mercer Boys Treasure Hunt; The 
Mercer Boys’ Mystery Case, all 
Capwell Wyckoff. 


Also The Strike-Out King 
Julian DeVries; the Forty-yard 
Line Jack Wright; The Winning 
Basket Duane Yarnell, and Over 
the Hurdles Emmett Maum. 


The girls’ titles include Jean Craig 
Home, Jean Craig New York, 
Jean Craig Finds Romance, all Kay 
Lyttleton; and Patty and Jo, Detec- 
tives Elsie Wright. 

The News Letter for October 
published the Bureau Educat- 
ional Research, Ohio University, 
devoted bringing information 
the teacher about the radio, the press, 
and the motion picture. “Reflections 
Unesco” Edgar Dale, who at- 
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tended the meeting the Com- 
mission Technical Needs Radio, 
Film and Press Paris, points out its 
clearing house, agency for inspira- 
tion and stimulation, and the neces- 
sity its members’ contributing 
nating agency. The October Letter 
lists new bibligraphies and sources 
materials for radio, press, and mo- 
tion picture education. 


Teachers and parents interested 
doing something about better 
motion pictures can obtain kit from 
the Motion Picture Association, 
West 44th Street, New York 18, 
Y., which contains directions for set- 
ting suitable children’s program 
your local theatre. 


bibliography materials for 
eduacation compiled Ruth 
Goldstein, Abraham Lincoln High 
School, New York which appears 
The English Quarterly, Spring 1948 
issue, includes sources information 
on: Aims Motion Picture Evalu- 
ation; Bibliographies; Courses 
study Motion Picture Evaluation; 
and Curriculum Materials. 


The Children’s Book Council 
Calendar lists the following dates for 
December: 


4-Sat. Henry Ford’s Peace Mis- 
sion sailed, 1945 


established 1830 
9-Th. Joel Chandler Harris, 
“Uncle Remus,” born 1848 
16-Th. Radiotelephone service 
S.-Bahama Islands 
opened, 1932 

17-Fri. Joseph Henry, scientist, 
born, 1797. John Green- 
leaf Whittier, poet, born, 
1807 

19-Sun. Thomas Paine issued The 

Crisis, 1776- “These are 
the times that try men’s 
souls.” 

possession Louisiana 
Purchase for the S., 
1803. 

21-Tu. Pilgrims landed, 1620 

Sat. Christmas Day. 


Here are the Junior Literary 
Guild selections for the month 
December, 1948. For boys and girls 
and years age: Thidwick: 
The Big-Hearted Moose, written and 
illustrated Dr. Sewss. Randam 
House, $2.00; for boys and girls 
10, and years age: The Invisible 
Island, Dean Marshall. Dut- 
ton Co., Inc., $2.50; for older girls, 
years age: Patsy Jeffer- 
son Monticello. Marguerite 
$2.50; for older boys, years 
age: The Island Stallion, Walter 
Farley. Random House, $2.00. 
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Edited LILLIAN 


Radio and Television 

Opinions television expressed 
the third broadcast the new si- 
multaneous radio-television series car- 
ried the ABC national net- 
work and the ABC eastern web: 

Mark Woods: can af- 
fect motion pictures adversely the 
movies ignore it, disregard its vast 
potentialities, miss its challenge; for 
television does offer the motion 
picture industry one the greatest 
challenges has ever had. Today the 
television industry looks the mo- 
tion picture field provide with 
large part vast quantity enter- 
tainment which television needs. 

“Television will most certainly 
offer strong and constant competition 
for audience attention. That will 
challenge Hollywood produce 
better pictures. It’s the sort healthy 
challenge that has always benefited 
American business and the American 
public. 


“There basis for motion pic- 
tures looking television de- 
vouring monster that will destroy 
them. the contrary, they can be- 
come vital part this new giant 
and greater profit themselves.” 

Paul Railborn: “We have learned 
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that during the first few months after 
television set comes into the home, 
radio listening practically disappears 
while television on, and that all 
other forms relaxation and amuse- 
ment, including automobile riding 
and the reading books, magazines 
and newspapers, decreases 
per cent. 

“Through television broadcast 
will come into your home show 
you just enough picture (speak- 
ing advertising movies via televi- 
sion) make you hungry see the 
rest it. And you don’t come 
the motion picture theater see 
after that, then either have done 
bad job you are becoming old 
and blase. Television and the motion 
picture theater will grow together 
sound radio, records, and motion 
pictures have done the past.” 


Walter Abel: “Whereas the pub- 
lic bought its entertainment wherever 
chose, and whatever kind chose, 
television will not give free. This 
the revolution show business: 
visual entertainment, paid for ad- 
vertising.” 

dent-teaching the Chicago Teach- 


ers College and member the 
Committee Radio. 
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Quoting from letter from the 
Screen Actors Guild, Abel said, “The 
(television) actor proposes charge 
for his services films (for televi- 
sion) fair and equitable price for 
the showing these television films 
once each locality. The actor be- 
lieves that all television film con- 
tracts should provide some form 
additional payment for the actors 
and other entertainers the cast 
when film television more than 
once any locality.” 


Rouben Mamoulian: “My opinion 
is—One Television will flour- 
ish fascinating medium com- 
munication. Two will vital- 
hurt and restrict the radio. Three 

will not affect the motion 
pictures adversely. long civiliza- 
tion survives, the theater (including 
theater films) will live. There room 
for television and motion pictures and 
the theater.” 


James Carmine: “Next vear, 
believe that our (the television 
industry) can provide the American 
people with two million television re- 
ceivers and perhaps three million 
more 1950. far, the basis 
the limited reports available, televi- 
sion has tended reduce somewhat 
attendance motion picture theaters 
the part those having televi- 
sion receivers. were connected 
with the motion picture industry, 
however, would not too alarmed 
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about this trend. the early days 
radio, the motion picture people were 
also unduly concerned, and many 
them felt that radio was going put 
the movies out business.” 


WLS School Time presenting 
interesting series integrated 
broadcast series its Monday and 
Tuesday shows. Places,” 
the Monday broadcast, program 
which can readily integrated with 
any number classroom activities— 
history, geography, drawing, reading, 
social science. Each program 
broadcast from different section 
the United States from foreign 
country, and presents school children 
these areas reporting the state 
country which they live. The 
“Book Box” series, which follows 
Tuesday, always correlated: this 
stimulate the child’s interest books 
and reading; and each story, well- 
known writer children’s books, 
has been carefully chosen consulta- 
tion with librarians and authorities 
the field juvenile fiction with 
view its story value, its char- 
acterization, and background in- 
tegrated with the Monday broadcast. 


handbook available guide 
each the five series includes 
suggestions for pre-broadcast and fol- 
low-up activities, well intro- 
duction each program. 
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Films 


The Union South Africa Gov- 
ernment Information Office an- 
nounces the availability, without 
charge, schools, churchmen, discus- 
sion leaders, and lecturers, the first 
series related film strips: “The 
Union South Africa—The Land 
and the People.” This film strip 
concerned with the history and de- 
velopment the Union with par- 
ticular reference the people and 
their national activities. 


your organization owns film 
strip projector and can make good 
use this film strip, request from 
the Audio Visual Associates, Bronx- 
ville, New York. 


Happening Hollywood 
has suggested the following films 
vailable for non-theatrical use con- 
nection with study the United 
Nations: 


Boundary reel; plea 
eliminate the arbitrary boundaries 
which seperate people from one an- 
other individuals and nations. 
vailable from International Film 
Foundation, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, New York. 


Clearing the Way—Official 
United Nations production; available 
from Films the Nations, West 
45th Street, New York, New York. 
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Common Concern—Produced 
the Food and Agriculture Associa- 
tion; available from Films the Na- 
tions, West 45th Street, New 
York, New York. 


Does Matter What You Think? 
reels; provocative film raising 
the question whether our con- 
clusions are the result our thinking. 
Available from British Information 
Services, Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. 


First Steps—Official United Na- 
tions production. Available from the 
United Nations Film Board, Lake 
Success, New York. 


Hungry Minds—Educational re- 
construction needs; available from 
National Film Board Canada, 620 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New 
York, and 400 Madison Street, 
Chicago 


Man, One Family—2 reels; scien- 
tific account exploding accepted be- 
liefs racial distinctions. Contrasts 
Facist with Democratic views. Brit- 
ish Information Services, Rocke- 
feller New York 20, New 
York. 


Maps Live By—Official 
nited Nations production; available 
from United Nations Film Board, 
Lake Success, New York. 


Now the Peace—2 reels; factual 
summary the basic United Nations 
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program for 
solve relief, food and money prob- 
lems. Available from National Film 
Board Canada, 400 Madison 
Street, Chicago Illinois, 620 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New 
York. 


orld security; plans 


One World None—1 reel; dra- 
matic, animated summary the 
world atomic situation and need for 
world control atomic energy. 
vailable from Film Publishers, Inc., 
Broad Street, New York 


Pale 
crisis food and health, attempts 
combat the spread disease. Avail- 
able from Brandon Films, 1600 
Broadway, New York, 


Pattern for Peace—Charter the 
N.—The United Nations Charter 
drawn 1945 the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. Available from 
British Information Services. 


People’s Charter—2 reels; official 
United Nations production, outlin- 
ing the purposes, emergence and 
world importance the United Na- 
tions, its dependence the peoples 
the world. Available from Films 
the Nations, Inc., 45th Street, 
New York City. 


Restoration Begins—2 reels; with 
appeal Charles Boyer for sup- 
port, the picture shows some the 
war effects upon children. Available 


from Save the Children Federation, 
Madison Avenue, New York City 10. 


Round Trip, The World 
Trade—2 reels; America’s role 
foreign trade based research 
survey. Available from International 
Film Foundation, 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, 


Searchlight the Nations—Of- 
ficial United Nations Production. 
vailable from United Nations Film 
Board, Lake Success, New York. 


Seeds reels; tragic 
story hunger and destitution which 
follows war. Available from Films 
the Nations, Inc, West 45th 
Street, New York City. 


Suffer Little reel; 
picture the way European chil- 
dren war-torn countries are living 
and their need for help from more 
fortunate nations. Available from Na- 
tional Film Board Canada, 400 
Madison Street, Chicago 
linois. 


The World Rich—4 reels; basic 
facts the world food situation to- 
day. Available from British Informa- 
tion Services. 


Watchtower Over 
reel; discussion film the need for 
international organization avoid 
future wars; Dumbarton Oaks and 
San Francisco conferences. Available 
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from Teaching Film Custodians, 
West 43rd Street, New York City 18. 


We, the reel; need for 
and purposes the United Nations 
Charter and organization. Available 
from Young America Films, 
Street, New York City 17. 


Young America Films, 
East Street, New York 17, New 
York, releasing new series 
eight all-color filmstrips under the 
title Holiday Series. These filmstrips 
are executed original art work and 
are processed Ansco color film. 
They have been designed corre- 
late with typical school activities re- 
volving about certain holidays and 
other special occasions during the 
school year. The series divided in- 
two sets follows: Set con- 
sists four filmstrips titled 
bus Day, Halloween, Thanksgiving, 
and Christmas; Set consists the 
filmstrips Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Val- 
Day, Birthday, 
and Easter. Each filmstrip 
frames length and designed 
explain the historical significance 
the day, the origin customs pecul- 
iar it, and relate these activi- 
ties which may carried the 
school this time. Elementary school 
teachers who have seen these film- 
strips have given high praise their 
effectiveness the school’s program 
instruction. 
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Another recent release Young 
America Films entitled Care Art 
16mm sound film 
especially made for use the lower 
elementary school grades. This film 
discusses proper care such art ma- 
terials brushes, paints, chalk, cray- 
ons, scissors, paste and glue, and clay. 
The film executed entirely 
refreshing style animation. Its gen- 
eral design, voice, and music have all 
been deliberately fashioned appeal 
young children. 


Adventuring Pups another 
Young America Films release. This 
16-mm one-reel sound film relates the 
adventures three beagle puppies 
who get into trouble home, then 
run away and get lost, and finally 
make their way back home. The film 
record the many things they 
saw and heard during their adven- 
tures, particularly the other ani- 
mals they encountered. designed 
stimulate observation and discus- 
sion the pupil and intended 
particularly for use science and 
pre-reading classes. 


particular interest teachers 
upper elementary and junior- sen- 
ior high school English classes the 
new Young America film, Why 
Punctuate? This one-reel 16mm 
sound film combines animation and 
live action stimulate interest 
the study punctuation and 
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review the basic rules for using the 
more important punctuation marks. 
The film stresses the importance 
proper punctuation everyday life, 
both social and commercial, and dis- 
cusses such punctuation marks the 
period, exclamation mark, question 
mark, the comma, quotation marks, 
colon and semi-colon. Technical ad- 
viser for the film was Hardy Finch, 
Head the English Department, 
Greenwich (Connecticut) High 
School. 


Nineteen Popular Science Teach- 
O-Filmstrips, fourteen which are 
for the primary and middle grades, 
are ready for immediate distribution, 
according Arthur Crowley, Di- 
rector, Popular Science Audio-Visual 
Division, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 


Recordings 

The Institute for Democratic Ed- 
ucation, 415 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, New York, offering for 
use schools the tenth transcribed 
presentation the LEST FOR- 
GET series entitled These Great 
Americans. This series won Show- 
management Citation from Variety, 
the authoritative entertainment trade 
publication, and received First 
Award from among 513 public ser- 
vice programs judged Ohio State 
17th Institute for Edu- 
cation Radio. 

The contributions Wendell 
Willkie, George Norris, Woodrow 


Wilson, George Carver, FDR, 
Jane Addams, Franz Boas, Joseph 
Pulitzer, and others freedom, 
democracy, and decent way life 
are dramatized such stars Quen- 
tin Reynolds, Melvyn Douglas, John 
Carradine, Wendy Barrie, Canada Lee, 
Jay Jostyn, and Sam Jaffe. Discus- 
sion Guide for Teachers accompanies 
the series. are suggestions for 
classes English, social studies, 
science and special classes, well 
study units expanding various as- 
pects the series. 

The complete series—transcrip- 
tions and the 48-page Teachers’ Guide 
—is now available for fifteen dollars. 
important note, however, that 
the recordings are 16-inch standard 
broadcast transcriptions for use only 
1/3 RPM turntables. They can- 
not used for ordinary record 
players. 

General 

According the News Letter 
(October) quarterly publication 
radio broadcasts all nations 
the World. Founder the mag- 
azine Vernon Bartlett, P., who 
wrote the introduction the first 
issue: “We believe that the Voice 
the World made the voices 
millions simple, decent folks 
who would like get with each 
other shall select broad- 
casts which will enable that voice 
heard more clearly above the up- 
roar nationalism, greed and selfish- 
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Limited, London, the yearly subscrip- 
tion rate $1.75 (U. A.). The 
magazine distributed Rolls Pub- 


Selected References Audio- 
Visual Methods new bibliography 
correlated chapter chapter with 
Edgar Audio-Visual Methods 
Teaching. Completely annotated, 
the bibliography intended am- 
plify the material work and 
extend the application the text. 
was prepared Dr. Louis Good- 
man, Supervisor the Audio-Visual 
Center the City College New 
York, and Yvonne Jones, Book Editor 
Film News. Copies are available 
through Film Research Associates, 
Box 205, New York 10, New 
York fifty cents for single copies 
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and special rate forty cents for 
orders ten more. 


Sources Teaching Material, 


Catherine Williams, Columbus, Ohio: 
Bureau Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, June, 1948. This 12- 
page bulletin lists sources teaching 
materials the audio-visual field, 
sources films, filmstrips, and slides, 
radio program listings, educational 
recordings (phonograph records and 
transcriptions), free and inexpensive 
teaching aids, associa- 
tions, periodicals, service bulletins, 
and current information. Prices are: 
1-10 copies cents, 11-99 copies 
cents, 100 more copies cents. 
Copies may obtained addressing 
Mailing Room, Journalism Building, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. 


COMMON SENSE SPELLING INSTRUCTION 


(Continued from Page 520) 


house? are going try get away from this dissection method 
education; improve our techniques progressively growing the 
whole child, surely can make more headway isolate phase 
the process from thinking. Not only might contribute little 
more our efforts turn out intelligence-using, thinking individ- 
ual, may even know how spell. 


and 


[The brief reviews this issue were 
Dolch, Edwin Reeder, Tourette 
Stockwell, Jean Gardiner Smith, Han- 
nah Lindahl, and Bernardine 
Schmidt. Unsigned annotations are 
the editor. 


For the Teacher 


liam Gray. Scott Foresman. 

This new book, devoted the 
teaching “independence word 
attack,” treats with great fullness con- 
text clues, word-form clues, struc- 
tural analysis, phonetic analysis, and 
use the dictionary. Nearly five 
hundred exercises teaching devices 
are inserted appropriate points. 
The book should help teach- 
ers clarifying ideas and helping 
Educational Lessons from 

Training. Alonzo Grace. 

American Council Education, 

$3.00. 

1945 the American Council 
Education appointed Commission 
Implications Armed Services 
Educational Programs for public edu- 
cation. The Commission with the as- 
sistance staff educators and 
research workers studied their prob- 
lem for two years. Nine published 
monographs appeared, embodying the 
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findings the Commission var- 
ious areas. The present volume 
Dr. Grace summarizes the conclu- 
sions these monographs well 
those number other subsidiary 
studies. 


The book should studied 
leaders the theory and practice 
public education. gives little sup- 
port those who have advocated 
that our schools should adopt un- 
critically and the “G. way” 
teaching and learning. Dr. Grace 
calls attention the fact that the 
job was training rather than 
education; that plentiful supplies 
money were available the Army 
whereas the schools have had 
struggle against civic penuriousness; 
that the program could rely 
the powerful motive self-pre- 
servation against positive and known 
dangers induce its students 
learn; and that many the principles 
applied the training program were 
well known professional educators 
and were introduced into the pro- 
gram them. 


While admitting all the above, 
however, Dr. Grace finds many im- 
portant and real lessons which the 
public school worker should learn 
from the Army training program. 
His discussion these lessons un- 
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biased and keenly analytical. For ex- 
ample, points out that the curric- 
ulum the program was thoroughly 
accord with the job done, 
and that was constant state 
change study the job done 
indicated that changes were necessary. 
Anyone who has read The Sabre 
Tooth will aware 
the contrast between this situation 
and that which too frequently pre- 
vails our schools. 


Each chapter the book ends 
with summary the implications 
for public education which the author 
finds the Commission’s study 
the Army training program. Any stu- 
dent education will find that these 
summaries are stimulating and that 
they give one much food for serious 
thought. 


Functional Change Early English. 
Donald Lee, George Banta 
Publishing Company (Menasha, 
Wisconsin), $2.50. 

doctoral dissertation defending 
the thesis that change function 
the grammatical usage English 
words normal and proper. Func- 
tional change the term used de- 
scribe the employment noun 
verb, adjective noun, etc. 
The author asserts, “The habit 
changing grammatical functions 
word has been part the pattern 
our language for the better part 


thousand years, not for ten thou- 
sand,” and offers evidence long 
lists words affected from Old 
English through the sixteenth cen- 
tury. This study should shatter the 
purists who object such iodiomatic 
uses contact, react, loan verbs, 
raise noun, and hon- 
ied adjectives. Scholars will value 
the research; the general reader will 
find much interest and entertain 
him. 


Resolving Social Conflicts. Kurt 
Lewin. Edited Gertrud Weiss 
Lewin. Foreword Gordon 
Allport. Harper, $3.50. 

collection papers written 
the late Kurt Lewin, pioneer the 
field group dynamics. Among the 
chapters one entitled “Experiments 
Social Space,” describing the fam- 
ous Lippitt-White experiments with 
authoritarian, laissez-faire and demo- 
cratic atmospheres. Others deal with 
such topics Cultural Reconstruc- 
tion, the Special Case Germany, 
Time Perspective and Morale, and 
Action Research and Minority Prob- 
ems. 


For Early Adolescents 


Tradition. Anne Emery. Illustrated 
Ruth King. Vanguard Press, 
$2.50. 

well written story for teen 
agers which the same time pro- 
vides excellent material for discussion 
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inter-racial problems. Japanese- 
American family has just moved 
the town Northridge. Tradition 
the story boys and girls this 
community, their school, their 
parties, their sports, and the ten- 
sions which arose when the new- 
comers came there live, and, most 
importantly, how the young peo- 
ple worked these tensions out. 
loaned this book fourteen year 
old niece who lives small ho- 
mogeneously American community 
see what her reaction would be. 
She liked much she asked she 
might have for her own, that she 
could lend her friends, remark- 
ing with direct maturity, “Something 
like that might happen here and the 
kids ought thinking about it.” 

Highpockets. John Tunis. Mor- 

row, $2.50. 

One the great writers for 
young people, Tunis always succeeds 
creating thrilling narrative while 
teaches fundamental American 
ideals. Team play the theme this 
new story about baseball. 


The Big Wave. Pearl Buck. 
lustrated with prints Hiroshige 
and Hokusai. Day, $2.00. 

When saw the tidal wave de- 
stroy his family and the entire village, 
the boy Jiya knew bitterness. the 
home farmer, found comfort 
and understanding. last the time 
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came when turned again the 
sea. book unusual value both for 
its quiet picture Japanese life and 
for that rare quality children’s 
books the courage and philosophy 
with which live. 

Norway. Gudrun Thorne- 

Thomsen. Illustrated Eyvind 

Earle. Viking, $3.00. 

Information Norway, current 
and historical. The vocabulary dif- 
ficult and the style swings between 
the pedantic and the sentimental. One 
wishes that distinguished author 
could have given book which 
would make the country come more 
alive for the children this contin- 
ent. However, there are many para- 
graphs which will useful for sup- 
plementary material Norway. 

Tree the Waters. Jean Karsa- 

vina. International Publishers, 
$2.25. 

this modern story for adoles- 
cents the author shows how young 
girl, Abby Chapin, confused and 
troubled the labor and manage- 
ment problems which confront the 
New England factory town which 
she lives. The gulf between the own- 
ers the factory and the men who 
work the mill, and the difference 
economic station between herself 
and the factory manager’s son give 
Abby deep concern. Abby’s loyalty 
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the mill workers grows stronger and 

stronger, until finally she stands 
firmly tree the waters.” 

The Adventures Huckelberry Finn. 

Mark Twain. Illustrated 

Donald McKay. Illustrated Junior 
Library. Grosset and Dunlap. 


Tale Two Cities. Charles 
Dickens. Illustrated Rafaello 
Busoni. Illustrated Junior Library. 
Grosset and Dunlap. 

The lavish color, vivid drawings, 
and beautiful large type this edi- 
tion should make the classics irresisti- 
ble young people, even those who 
find some the vocabulary difficult. 
These two classics have been espe- 
cially well handled. 


Mick and Mack and Mary Jane. 
Richard Bennett. Doubleday, 
$1.75. 

One the biggest attractions 
this little book its large, clear, black 
and white illustrations, particularly 
mountains and mice. the story 
Scotsman, and Irishman, and 
mountain mouse, and their adventure 
during raging forest fire. 


Although planned for children 
ten years age, the sentence struc- 
ture and heavy paragraph construc- 
tion make difficult reading that 
level. will suit best the junior high 
level for independent reading. 


His Own Might; the Battles 
Beowulf. Dorothy Hosford. 
Drawings Laszlo Matulay. 
Holt, $2.00. 

Short, direct sentences character- 
ize this telling old tale. Al- 
though lacks the poetic beauty 
some the more mature versions, 
will useful classes where con- 
tent rather than form needed. Clear 
type and strong black and white il- 
lustrations add the readability. 

Kathryn and Byron Jackson. 
lustrated Gustaf Tenngren. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 
Inc. $2.00 Pp. 96. 

This another the series 
“Golden Books,” and, like its pre- 
decessors, rich illustration and 
color. Its vocabulary very difficult; 
its rhyme and verse hard follow 
young reader; and yet, its illu- 
strations are six-and-seven year 
olds, which give the impression the 
book planned for the primary 
reader. 

makes nice library book for 
late junior, and all senior, high school 
readers. But the obvious childishness 
its characters illustrations may 
detract from its acceptability that 
group for its reading. 


The Wild West. James 
Philadelphia: David McKay Com- 
pany. 1948 $2.50 Unpaged. 
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These are riotous pages color 
and verse, telling the tale the early 
days the great western territories. 
Wild horses and trails, covered wag- 
ons and Indians, all are vividly 
splashed for adventurous reading. 

The poetic vocabularly very dif- 
ficult, and the metric style does not 
make comprehending reading any 
easier for the elementary reader. 
While obviously planned for interest 
levels the middle grades, its appeal 
will serve only limited junior high 
group boys and girls. 


For the Middle Grades 


Canadian Written and 
lustrated Hilda Van Stockum. 
Viking, $2.50. 

Mix six children, their parents 
and Grannie, wonderful new friends 
young and old, the Canadian woods 
explore, and ski hut for home. 
Result: hilarious and exciting 
summer while the Mitchells hope for 


The Spirit the Eagle. Merritt 

Parmelee Allen. Longman’s $2.50. 

story pioneer life America 
for children 10-14, experienced 
writer for young people. The hero 
Thorp Mason, who captured 
hostile Indians about 1832 and finally 
released with the sign the eagle 
tattooed his chest. joins 
with Captain Bonneville and his 
Mountain Men their exploration 
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the Rocky Mountains. They experi- 
ence many hazards. the end, Thorp 
recognizes himself the parallel 
the spirit the eagle, the spirit 
which pushes boldly over the horizon 
into vast reaches new country. 
The most important aspect this 
book probably the vivid way 
which makes real for our machine 
age youngsters the privations which 
our forefathers endured helping 
build our country. But this all 
comes out incidentally the spinn- 
ing good yarn which holds the 
interest. 


From Crocus Snowman. Pearle 
Boyd Bascom. Pictures Lloyd 
Dotterer. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. 

Simplicity characterizes both the 
verses and the illustrations this 
little volume portraying the changes 
the appearances the earth from 
season season. Particularly charm- 
ing are the pictures the children 
with expressions happiness and 


The Bad Little Duck Hunter. 
Margaret Wise Brown. 
Clement Hurd. 

The little hunter goes gaily look- 
ing for ducks, but the breezes blow 
his hat off, the grasses tickle his nose 
sneezes, and several other ele- 
ments nature cause him miss 
his aim. ends deciding nature 
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shoot ducks. The colored illustrations 

are imaginative and there lovely 
feeling the outdoors this book 
but the ending not clearly moti- 
vated and seems inconclusive. 

Eli Whitney, Boy Mechanic. 
Dorothea Snow. Bobbs-Merrill, 
$1.75. 

Fine large type, clear illustrations 
black and white, and simple but 
lively style give this new addition 
the Childhood Famous Americans 
Series strong appeal for middle 
grades, especially boys. 

Anthony Wayne, Daring Boy. Au- 
gusta Stevenson. 
$1.75. 

Augusta thirteenth 
book the excellent Childhood 
Famous Americans Series deals with 
the exciting adventures one the 
most colorful military figures our 
history. Designed used the 
middle grades, the little volume 
makes good reading for older boys 
and girls who are retarded reading. 
King the Wind. The Story the 

Godolphin Arabian. Marg- 

uerite Henry. Illustrated Wes- 

ley Dennis. Rand McNally, $2.75. 

adventure story about the 
famous horse, Godolphin Arabian, 
writer who has demonstrated 
her power the much-loved story 
wild pony, Misty Chincoteague, 


published last year. The exciting il- 
lustrations, color, add the ap- 
peal the Swift-moving story. 


Willow Brook Farm. Katherine 
Christ. Illustrations Hilda Van 
Stockum. Health and Com- 
pany, $1.80. 

This true story year’s experi- 
ences and adventures the Betz 
family Willow Brook Farm Pen- 
nsylvania seventy years ago told 
with spirit and charm. Experiences 
unknown children today, 
making soap, attending husking 
bee, and weaving carpets, are vividly 
and dramatically related. Through the 
portrayal the daily activities the 
Betz children during the four seasons 
the year, the author and the illu- 
strator have succeeded making 
fine contribution reading material 
for the social studies program the 


For Younger Children 
Alice’s Family. Lorraine Beim. 

lustrated Violet LaMont. New 

York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 

pany 1948 Pp. 120 $2.00. 

Every little girl likes cook, and 
play keeping house; every little 
boy likes have chance give 
orders and play being head the 
family. But when circumstances make 
for ten-year-old Johnnie, 
eight-year-old Alice, and five-year-old 
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Susan take over the house-keeping 
chores earnest, two weeks can 
very long time. 

This story little girl’s 
feeling and mixed-up emotions 
she struggles “big” girl, when 
disappointments mount surprisingly 
large. 
Dr. Trotter and His Big Gold Watch. 

Helen Earle Gilbert. New 

York: Abingdon-Cokesburg Press. 

1948 Unpaged $2.00. 

The big gold watch had tiny 
gold key, and the mystery the little 
lost key the thread story for 
gay little folksy tale. The country 
doctor who loves children helps all 
his patients feel cheerful while 
works with broken bones and fevered 
brows. 

The lovely colors are particularly 
attractive. The book suitable for 
the third grade reader enjoy inde- 
pendently. 


The Golden Bible. Selected and ar- 
ranged Elsa Jane Werner. 
lustrated Feodor Rojankovsky. 
Simon and Schuster, $2.50. 
Another Giant Golden Book 

which will add more lustre this 

well known series. This edition 
the Old Testament for children, 
not just another bible story book. 

James Version, places simplified, 

and with some omissions, but ar- 

rangement which retains for the most 


part, the beauty the original prose 
and poetry. includes the history 
the Hebrews from Adam and Eve 
through the years the wilderness 
the final attainment the Prom- 
ised Land. The illustrations, both 
black and white, are truly striking 
that children seeing them probably 
will remember them all their lives. 
Some the most remarkable are 
dream the Wilderness, the 
parting the Red Sea, and Daniel 
the lion’s den. treasure for the 


What Book 
That? 


Ruth Harshaw 
Dilla MacBean 


collection book programs, book 
quizzes, games and questions. Here mate- 
rial for Book Week projects, club stunts, 
Scout groups and fun home. 

chapters such Book Information, 
Please—Name the the Air, 
questions, short dramatizations and radio 
skits present unique and interesting facts 
about books which will stimulate children’s 
interest books and reading fun. 

Ages 8-1 $1.50 
The authors, educa- 

What director, librarian 

radio book 

been helping boys 

and girls discover that 

are fun for many 


\years. 
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CENTS EACH 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 

READING REMEMBER 

THE EMERALD BOOK Unforget table selections that 
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THE SUNSHINE BOOK reading—imaginative tales, 
4 

poems that “sing”, stories 

bout today’s children all 
THE FIRELIGHT parts the world. Illustrated. 
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Stir child’s imagination 
with series that sponsors 
enjoyment reading 


READING FOR INTEREST 
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mum reading success. Reading for Interest features con- 
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ing Practice Books and Teachers’ Manuals. 
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RICHARD ALBERT WILSON 
Professor Emeritus, University Saskatchewan 
PREFACE GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 

“The magnitude the service the author has impressed 
George Bernard Shaw that wrote lengthy essay serve introduc- 
tion the book. 

Professor Wilson not only carries his reasoning far beyond the range 
earlier scholars but patiently corrects some the most eminent minds who 
have struggled with the problem the functions speech the 
man. 


POETIC ART 
PAUL CLAUDEL 
For those whom the idea French 
thought evokes the spirit Cartesian 
rationalism, will reveal 
the equally important and 
dreamy aspect French philosophy. 
$2.75 
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The first and only literary work the 
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animated Picasso painting, full 
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vision. $2.75 


20TH CENTURY SPEBCH 
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pects speech and voice correction 
with the aid numerous collaborators 
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ART AND FAITH 
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$2.75 
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real published this cen- 
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Tod, 
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